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THE WEEK. 


. On Tuesday night Mr. Balfour stated that one of 

his right hon. friends would introduce the Rating Bill 
under the ten-minutes rule on Thursday next. The ten- 
minutes rule has hitherto been used only for non- 
controversial measures, but this is the second time in 
the course of the session that this rule has been 
violated by the Government. Mr. Balfour’s apology 
for his course is that the bill for the renewal of the 
Agricultural Rates Acts is ‘‘only a_ continuation 
bill.” The argument is no argument at all. It 
was of the essence of the Agricultural Rates Acts that 
they should only last for five years. ‘‘ The general 
intention of the Agricultural Rates Act,” said Lord 
Justice Smith last year in a leading case (Lancashire 
Asylums Board v. Manchester Corporation), ‘‘is to 
take off from occupiers of agricultural lands one half 
of their rates for a period of five years.” We 
hope that attention will be called in Parliament 
to this significant description by the present Master of 
the Rolls of the general intention of the Act, 
in view of Thursday’s proceedings. For, to the stupe- 
faction and amazement of the House, Mr. Walter Long 
introduced, not a continuation bill such as Mr. Balfour 
had led the House to expect, but a bill to make the 
Act permanent. Mr. Balfour apparently considers it to 
be the vocation of a Leader of the House to deceive the 
representatives of the people without telling what might 
be technically a lie. It is a low conception of his duties. 


Mr. Lonc’s motion for leave to introduce the bill 
was carried by 259 votes against 176, the Speaker refus- 
ing to exercise his discretion to put the question that the 
debate be adjourned. Among those who voted with 
the Liberal Party in their first protest against the bill 
was Sir Albert Rollit, who presides over the Associa- 
tion of Municipal Corporations. His powerful inter- 
vention in the forthcoming debates will be particularly 
welcome to those who care for the reform of local taxa- 
tion. Mr. Perks, red-hot from two votes of confidence 
in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, voted against his 
Leader, an action not less characteristic than con- 
temptible. We trust that the Liberal Imperialists will 
now free themselves from Perksian control. 


WE notice that H. W. M. (the most brilliant of 
London journalists) has fallen into an inaccuracy. He 
suggests that as the Rates Acts ‘‘Continuation Bill” 
only applies to Scotland and England it does not affect 
Ireland, and will not interest Irish members. On the 
contrary, they are even more interested than we. For 
the grants are paid for out of the Imperial Exchequer, 
to which Ireland contributes in the same way as Scot- 
landand England. If the bill does not pass, the Irish 
taxpayers will be relieved after March 31 next to the 
tune of about £175,000 a year, for which they get 
absolutely nothing in return. 


OnE of the most extraordinary features of Lord 
Rosebery’s ‘‘ Manifesto” is that in its anxiety to 


emphasise what is popular and likely to pay a party, it 
entirely omits to notice the old-fashioned distinction 
between right and wrong. Mr. Courtney reminds him 
of this in a letter which he has addressed to the editor 
of the Zzmes newspaper : 

“Lord Rosebery points to Mr. Fox as clinching his argu- 
ment, since he broke up the Liberal Party for more than a 
generation. He does not ask whether Mr. Fox was right 
or wrong in his judgment, which I should have thought a 
most pertinent and pressing inquiry. Why does he not 
refer to Mr. Burke’s action during the American War ? 
What has he got to say about the conduct of Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright during ‘the Crimean War? The Prime 
Minister has avowed his belief that the Crimean War was a 
blunder. Lord Rosebery leaves us without a clue to dis- 
cover what he would think, if he thought about it at all, of the 
action of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright in trying to save their 
countrymen from such a blunder.” 

Mr. Courtney thinks that Lord Rosebery, in what we 
may perhaps describe as his Olympian leisure, ‘‘ has 
been fascinated by the glitter of Prince Bismarck’s 
triumphs, and looks to agglomerations of territory 
kept together and against the world by military force 
as the highest achievement of statesmanship.” Gilt 
often tries to paint itself to look like iron. 


Tuurspay's debate has at least given some indica- 
tion of the Government’s policy in the South African 
settlement. There is to be no ‘‘ wholesale confisca- 
tion” of farms, the Government will not be bound by 
the mineowners, and will tolerate no system of forced 
labour. So far so good. But Mr. Chamberlain’s other 
suggestions were less happy. Ten thousand men, he 
thought, would be a sufficient garrison. They certainly ° 
will not be, unless the war goes on so long that there are 
onlya few thousand Boers left alive. It wouldbe possible, 
of course, if the Boers ‘‘ recognise that they have been 
thoroughly beaten and settle back to peaceful opera- 
tions.” On the question of mine taxation the Colonial 
Secretary was less satisfactory. Sir William Harcourt 
earlier in the debate had proved that on Sir David 
Barbour’s figures neither the Transvaal nor the Orange 
State would pay its way. Sir William, indeed, thought 
the Barbour report put the necessary expenditure 
far too low, and the taxation on the mines too light. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who spoke as an ‘“ inveterate 
optimist,” refused ‘‘to commit the Government to the 
details of the report.” Butin stating that Sir David 
suggested putting ‘‘a sum of 55 millions on the 
Transvaal,” Mr. Chamberlain is inaccurate. The 
words of the report are: ‘‘It is impossible at the 
present time to specify any definite sum as that which 
ought to be paid.” What he does suggest is that 55 
millions should be fixed as the maximum amount under 
any circumstances — quite a different thing. Mr. 
Chamberlain, of course, quoted Lord Rosebery’s letter 
against Sir William Harcourt, but with little effect. 


Sir Rosert Reip hoped that ‘‘ at an early period 
there would bea re-establishment of goodwill.” Other- 
wise, he said, a standing army of 30,c0o would be 
required ; and that being so, 

‘“Were not hon. members justified in urging constantly 
such metheds of warfare and of Government administration 


as would be best calculated to conciliate the Dutch popu- 
lation ?” 


Mr. Winston Churchill, who followed, viewed with 
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alarm the growth of our peace expenditure. He had, 
however, no doubt about the necessity of the war, and 
was quite frank on one extremely important point : 

“Tt had now been made abundantly clear that the Boers 
were fighting for independence. If we agreed to give them 
back their independence, the war, no doubt, would end 
to-morrow.” 

It is well that the country should know that the ‘‘ equal 
rights” theory has been abandoned, and that the war 
is now being carried on for a single object, namely, 
conquest, which was expressly repudiated at its com- 
mencement. Mr. Keir Hardie, who refuses, as usual, 
to follow the majority, believed that ‘‘the war would not 
end until the proclamation of annexation had been with- 
drawn.”’ We cannot agree, for it seems more probable 
that the Boers will submit when they have lost so many 
of their number that to fight on would be to risk the 
extinction of their race. Then they will yield, and 
devote all their energies to prepare for a revolt when 
Great Britain is engaged insome other great war. 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach refused to answer Mr. Keir 
Hardie, and asserted that previous speeches had been 
amply replied to by Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ with whose 
views as expressed to-day he entirely associated himself.” 


MvucH unnecessary excitement has been aroused by 
the flying-ship experiments at Paris. M. Santos 
Dumont, a Brazilian engineer, constructed a cigar- 
shaped balloon, with an oil motor to drive a screw. 
Mounted on this machine, he rode from St. Cloud to 
Paris and back. Attempting, on the following day, to 
win the Deutsch prize for aérial navigation, he came to 
grief, and is now engaged in repairing his machine. 
There is nothing at all wonderful in the matter. Every 
scientist knows that a cylindrical balloon can be pro- 
pelled by means of a screw-shaped fan, and steered. The 
only problem, apart from the difficulty of starting and the 
danger of alighting, is to find a strong and light motor. 
M. Dumont’s machine, no doubt, is an improvement on 
previous attempts ; but it marks no appreciable advance 
towards the navigation of the air. We should be sorry 
if it did, for aéromobiles, as they might be called, 
would add a new terror to life. 


Tue drama—it partakes almost equally of the 
‘nature of a comedy and of a tragedy—-which has been 
acted in the House of Lords, appears to have excited 
an amount of popular interest altogether out of propor- 
tion to its real importance. The spectacle of a peer 
tried by his fellows on a charge of felony is fortunately 
rare. The trial of a descendant of Lord John Russell for 
so vulgar an offence as bigamy suggests an unpleasant 
commentary on the hereditary system. That this 
trial should be regarded as a pageant, as something 
between an Earl’s Court show and an Adelphi melo- 
drama, at which 100 seats are reserved for Peeresses, 
is a striking instance of the modern demand for 
sensationalism at any cost. But the constitutional 
aspect of the matter is different, and less open to dis- 
pute. It is surely time that class privileges, such as 
this exemption from the ordinary Courts of Justice, 
should be abolished. It is even more difficult to see 
why no less than ten judges, costing about £400 a 
day, should be taken away from the High Court, leav- 
ing the ordinary business of the country to shift for 
itself, in order to advise the Peers. The waste of 
money over the trial is a smaller matter. There have 
been trials of peers, such as that of the Earl of King- 
ston, for shooting a Colonel, in which an element of 
dignity was not wanting. In Lord Russell’s case there 


is only his name to add a touch of pathos to the 
sordid tale. 


WE know all about the Mad Mullah. A Parlia- 
mentary paper (Africa No. 5, 1901) has been issued con- 
taining ‘‘ correspondence respecting the rising of the 
Mullah Muhammad Abdullah in Somaliland, and conse- 
quent military operations of 1889 and igor.” Let us 


hope that our friends in Parliament-will notice (1) ‘‘ the 
rising’ and (2) the question-begging epithet ‘‘ conse- 
quent.” We find a great many interesting things in 
the first document of this series, dated April 12, 1899, 
and written by Colonel Sadler, our Consul-General at 
Berbera. We find something about the Mullah’s tribe, 
about his wives, about his village, about his beard, and 
about his sect. He is dark-coloured, tall and thin ; 
he and his friends are very regular at their prayers, 
and pay stricter attention than other Mohammedan 
tribes to the forms of religion. They avoid Kat, an 
intoxicating leaf much chewed by the Arabs and the 
Somalis on that coast. “It has been known 
for some time,” writes our military Consul, ‘ that 
Haggi Muhammad Abdullah has acquired con- 
siderable influence over the Hadr Toljaala and Dol- 
bahanta tribes inhabiting the remoter parts of 
the Protectorate, but hitherto it has always been 
thought that his influence had been exerted for good ; 
he settled disputes amongst the tribes in the vicinity, 
kept them from raiding one another, and was generally 
thought to be on the side of law and order.” Indeed, 
three months before this remarkable account was 
written the Mullah sent to the British Vice-Consul 
into Berbera under custody a man against whom a 
charge had been laid of robbery and violence in the 
interior. Here we have clear and distinct proof that 
the man whom we have been taught to regard as a 
ferocious madman had up to within three months 
of the moment when Colonel Sadler wrote what 
corresponds to Lord Milner’s Helot despatch, actually 
worked for some twelve years on the side of law 
and order and morality. Colonel Sadler was 
apparently determined, like Lord Milner, to dis- 
tinguish himself, and he thought that this pious 
chieftain offered a fair mark for British bullets and for 
a little cheap glory. So he began to collect rumours 
and reports which, of course, ‘‘left no room to doubt 
but that he is now organising a religious movement 
antagonistic to administration.” 


Let us examine the inflammatory despatch which 
started the Somali expedition a little more closely. 
After ‘‘ sifting” rumours Colonel Sadler still admits 
that the Mullah is a man of ‘ reputed sanctity,” 
that he still redresses grievances, and that he has 
undoubtedly done much to preserve the peace in the 
Dolbahanta country ; but, on the other hand, he has 
commenced to proclaim himself a power in the land, 
forces people to join his sect, threatens expeditions, 
levies blackmail when supplies fail, and possesses 
firearms, in fact behaves very much like a licensed 
marauder in the pay of our Foreign or Colonial Office. 
But this is not all, for he claims like our own Govern- 
ment to have a first-class Intelligence Department, and 
to be able to hear “ with his own ears” in Dolbahanta 
what our Jingo Consul is saying about him in Berbera. 
These briefly stated are the reasons why Colonel 
Sadler, following up his inflammatory despatch by an 
inflammatory telegram, at length succeeded in inducing 
Lord Salisbury to embark upon a costly expedition for 
which the British taxpayer is now contributing without 


the remotest prospect of ever getting any return for 
his money. 


Few people will be sorry to hear that the huge 
American ‘‘ consolidation” known as the Steel Trust 
is threatened with dissolution through the strike of its 
workmen. The main question at issue appears to be 
that of the employment of non-unionists. Mills where 
the union is strongest, say the workmen, are the first 
to be shut down ; z.e., the policy of the Trust is opposed 
to trade unionism. Of the merits of the dispute 


we are not fully informed, but it seems natural that 
labour men should regard these enormous combinations 
of capitalists controlling mills in all parts of the 
country and regulating output and prices without re- 
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gard to demand or prime cost, as menacing to the 
very existence of trade unions. On the other side, the 
Trust magnates hardly conceal their hostility ; they do 
not share the English employer's toleration for a 
representative body with which they can bargain. 
‘¢ There is no sentiment in business” on the American 
side of the Atlantic, and a Trust being purely a 
money-making affair, can have no sympathy with 
any organisation which exists mainly for the pur- 
pose of getting better terms for workmen. A 
further difference, if the strike develops, may be 
found in the attitude of the public. In England 
public opinion is indifferent ; but in the States few people 
would be inclined to regret the defeat of a Trust. 
Moreover, there are weak points in a Trust which 
prosperity conceals. Like an Empire, it is invincible 
so long as it advances ; but when the check comes 
there are no reserves. A firm or a nation may bend 
before the storm—a Trust or an Empire must with- 
stand it or collapse. 


Tue Government has somewhat tardily issued a 
selection from the State papers of the enemy dis- 
covered in the surprise of last week. The official edition 
of this selection, in spite of the time taken over it, is 
as unconvincing as any of the many select docu- 
ments with which the War Office and the Colonial Office 
have deait for political purposes during the last two 
years. All that can be gathered from it is that at the 
date when the severity of winter and the dying down 
of the grass first began to press upon the commandoes 
(rather more than two months ago), the Transvaal 
Government lost heart and proposed to the Free State 
Government some mysterious ‘final step.” The 
Free State Government replies by insisting that 
the Joss of artillery (the Transvaal Government’s 
remarks on which are suppressed) is not of the 
importance attached to it, and deprecates a message to 
Europe on the plea that some unknown point of policy 
would be revealed by it. There is no conclusion to be 
drawn from the correspondence save that at the 
beginning of winter that part of the enemy which is 
furthest removed from the recruiting ground in the 
colony believed it impossible to hold out till the South 
African spring. That spring is still six weeks off. 


PaRsoNS and ministers who tell us that we are 
being braced and elevated morally by the war should 
read the following plain story, told in a letter (which 
lies before us, names and dates only being omitted) 
from the wife of a Cape farmer to another Cape colonist 
—a relative of hers. We do not produce it as an 
atrocity ; we do not even say that it is much more than 
a legitimate incident of war ; but it is worth reading : 





“ My DEAR - » Nothing important to write, only that 
dear Father had much trouble lately, great losses at the 
farm. W. came in from T. this morning to tell Father that 
so many of the British columns was at our place last week, 
and they have simply destroyed the whole place, only the 
houses left. Oh! W. says it is a disgrace to see our pretty 
farm now; they have taken all Father’s fencing poles for 
firewood—also our new Scotch cart made fire with only the 
wheels left. Ah! dear , they have simply taken 
everything they could find on the place. Fancy, in poor 
W.’s presence! He could do nothing, they took no notice of 
him. There was a lot of Cape police amongst them, so W. 
went to their captain and asked him for a few police to put 
round the house as he could not keep them out; he got five 
police, or else there would have been nothing of our house 
and furniture. We left the house just as we lived in it, with 
everything Father had. Thirteen hundred bundles of seed 
oats on the loft, they have taken the last bundle, and gave 
W. a receipt for only four hundred bundles, and that for 3d. 
per bundle. It is 1s. 3d. a bundle at every hotel round here 
now, and they have the cheek to take it at 3d. W. says 
they have taken all our mealies Father had, fifteen 
thousand bundles of barley, took them all; and some 
green barley still on the lands, they have put their 
horses and mules in, all gone, nothing to be seen on the 
lands. Dear —+—, you can think yourself it is 4,000 
men that passed our place in several columns. It is 

















Colonel *s column, *s column, ’s column, 

’s scouts, ’s Horse, Cape Police, &c., &c. It 
is Colonials and Tommies mixed. They have killed one 
of Father’s best cows and 40 hamels—have not given receipts 
for half they got. Father is gone out to the farm this 
morning with W. to see, as it seems to me W. was in 
such a_ state that he does not know himself what has 
happened there. They would not first give Father a pass 
this morning, as they say it is dangerous, still burghers 
round about our way in the hills, but after all got a pass 
and has left. Hope and trust the Lord will protect dear 
Father and bring him safely back to-morrow afternoon. 
Oh! It is hard and bitter to bear and stand all this 
sadness.” 








Ir appears quite possible that the present Educa- 
tion Bill will share the fate of its predecessor. Sir W. 
Hart-Dyke hastened to express his disapproval of Sir 
John Gorst’s attack on the Board schools, and to testify 
to the good work done bythem. Sir John’s speech, in 
fact, has rallied all supporters of the School Board 
system, and has alienated moderate men. No one 
apart from the official Conservatives supports the bill 
with any earnestness except extreme clericals of 
the Hugh Cecil type. In fact, the belief 
gains ground that the Government is not sin- 
cere, and that the _ bill, while professing to 
‘enable ” the evening schools to continue their work, 
is really aimed at the destruction of School Boards. 
In other words, it is meant to abolish direct popular 
control. Nothing, perhaps, shows the insincerity of 
the Government better than its sudden affection for 
the London County Council. A few months ago this 
hard-working body was refused permission to run 
steamboats or supply water, the latter being certainly 
one of the first duties of a municipal government, and 
in this case clearly desired by its constituents. Now the 
London County Council is to have the supervision of 
the schools of London. It has no knowledge of such 
work, it has no staff for the purpose, it has no desire 
for the responsibility, and its constituents have elected 
it for other purposes. Similar arguments apply to other 
County Councils, for the Technical Committee is quite 
a small matter. Northamptonshire, indeed, with a 
Unionist majority, has protested formally against the 
proposed transfer. No County Council, as far as we 
know, has expressed any desire for this work. The 
reason for thrusting the work on them is clear. They 
are Composed mainly of farmers and landlords, and are 
accordingly Tory in character, and unwilling to spend 
money ; many councils, probably, would like to limit 
educational expenditure to Lord Salisbury’s three- 
penny rate. 


In the cricket world the ‘‘ throwing ” question 
reigns supreme. That question having been adroitly 
shelved by the M.C.C. fell for a while into abeyance, 
but sprung once more into prominence last week 
when Phillips no-balled Mold in the Somersetshire 
match. The umpire called no less than eighteen 
no-balls in one innings, but Mold continued to bowl. 
The Lancashire crowd naturally resented’ these 
decisions, and a brisk newspaper controversy soon 
started. Phillips communicated his views to the Press, 
explaining that he had never made any secret of 
his opinion that Mold’s delivery was doubtful. Mold 
replied with vigour, asserting that he had never bent 
an elbow, denying Phillips’s claim to lay down the law, 
and quoting the favourable opinions of many leading 
cricketers. One may have much sympathy with Mold 
without approving of the tone of his letter. Nobody 
suggests that his action is consciously unfair, but it 
cannot be denied that many authorities are doubtful. 
The county captains, indeed, put the Lancashire fast 
bowler on their unauthorised black list, Whatever 
the rights of this dispute may be, the questicn has 
been raised in the proper manner, 7.c., by the decision 
of a duly-appointed umpire upon the individual 
deliveries of a bowler. The settlement now rests with 


the M.C.C. 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S DEPARTURE. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S long vacation at Gastein 
has not been altogether idle, for he has been able 
to spare a few moments from his more serious pleasures 
for the preparation of a document which has taken 
even his own friends by surprise. If years of 
relaxation have loosened the texture and weakened 
the fibre of his political thought, they have not, 
we are happy to recognise, lowered the tone 
or debased the style. His old command of lan- 
guage and facility of expression have not deserted 
him, and we shall not attempt to make light of a com- 
munication which is obviously intended to be important. 
The City Liberal Club, to which Lord Rosebery ad- 
dressed himself, is a social organisation of a predomi- 
nantly Unionist character, but hardly worthy of so 
remarkable a distinction as that which has been conferred 
upon it. For Lord Rosebery’s letter was almost 
inordinately ambitious. His friends in the Liberal 
camp had just met and made solemn professions of 
their loyalty to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
their determination to preserve the unity of the party. 
Sir Edward Grey preferred tolerance to secession. 
Mr. Asquith said it was ‘‘ the hope and prayer of every 
good Liberal in the room” that their differences of 
opinion about the war would ‘‘ diminish day by day,” 
and ‘‘ultimately and in good time disappear.” But 
Lord Rosebery proclaims loudly that duty calls upon 
them to secede. 

He says that Liberal unity is impossible, that ‘‘ the 
severance is one, not simply on the war, which will 
terminate with the war, but a sincere, fundamental 
and incurable antagonism of principle with regard to 
the Empire at large and our consequent policy. One 
school, blind as I think to the developments of the world, 
is avowedly insular ; the other places as the first article 
of its creed the responsibilities of our free and bene- 
ficent Empire.” He compares the Liberal Imperialists 
and Liberals to so many Cavaliers and Roundheads 
attempting to combine on the basis of each maintain- 
ing their different opinions on the policy of Charles I. 
The difference between his friends and the majority of 
the party is no transient difference, nor will ‘‘ it cease 
to operate when the war is over.” He sneers at ‘‘ the 
remarkable charter” given at the Reform Club meeting. 
In the words of the 7zmes, ‘‘ he ridicules, as does every 
man of sense, the unity proclaimed at the meeting.” So 
much, then, for the substance of his letter. Its object, 
and the object of every Liberal and of every Liberal editor 
(like the editor of the Dazly Chronicle) who may hail 
the manifesto with delight, can only be to break up the 
Liberal Party and to destroy the work and the tradi- 
tions of more than a century. An attempt like this 
should not be lightly undertaken, nor should it be 
lightly encouraged and abetted by men who have 
climbed up into their present position by that very 
political ladder which they now propose to kick down. 
Lord Rosebery entered English politics as a young 


man under the wgis of Mr. Gladstone in his 
great Midlothian campaigns against the Imperialism of 
Lord Beaconsfield. Under that egis he has enjoyed 
eight or nine years of office in the twenty years 
which succeeded the triumph of 1880. It is only six 
or seven years since he was himself chosen to succeed 
his great leader as Prime Minister, a position which he 
retained for more than a year. Whether the disastrous 
election which ensued upon the resignation of the 
Liberal Government in the summer of 1895 took the 
heart out of Lord Rosebery, we cannot tell ; but the 
fact of which he himself now reminds us is that, 
differing with Mr. Gladstone and what he supposed 
to be the majority of the Liberal Party, he 
laid down the Leadership of the party in 1896. 
He did so, he says, with the hope rather than the ex- 
pectation of promoting its unity. But the eloquent 
speech in which, at the risk of being called pro-Turk, 
he refused to be associated with Mr. Gladstone in a 
crusade on behalf of the Armenians still lives in our 
memory, and although we entirely differed with Lord 
Rosebery upon the question at issue, and felt that it was 
a duty of the English Government to protect the people 
whom it had guaranteed against the atrocities of the 
Sultan, nevertheless, we cannot but respect the lofty 
and noble motives which were assigned in that 
speech against any intervention on behalf of the 
Armenians : 


“There is one vital consideration connected with all our 
foreign policy which I have not seen noticed, and to which 
I must call your attention in a sentence; that is the character 
of the British Empire itself, and it is a consideration not 
applicable to this question (Armenia) alone, but to the whole 
course of your foreign and colonial policy. The British 
Empire is in truth—as Napoleon III. said quite falsely of 
his Empire—the British Empire is peace. It means peace 
and it needs peace.” 
And then followed a strong protest against further 
expansion. But Imperialism now denies to the British 
Empire what it means and needs. 

It appears therefore—and we think that this is an 
interesting indication of the change of temperament 
which has come over Lord Rosebery and certain other 
members of the Liberal Party who have become closely 
associated with him during the last two or three years— 
that in 1896 Lord Rosebery, rather than allow himself 
and the Liberal Party to be identified with an agitation 
which might end in war, however just and humane 
that war might be, determined to break with his own 
Leader and ‘‘efface himself” so far as politics were 
concerned. 

Since 1896, then, Lord Rosebery has _ been 
‘* effaced.” He has gradually severed himself from all 
connection with Liberal Party organisations in both 
England and Scotland. The only utterance of his on 
behalf of the Liberal Party which we can call to mind 
was his letter to a gallant naval captain who stood 
for Newcastle as a Liberal Imperialist last October. He 
has made orations, however, which his friends regard 
as patriotic, but which cannot be said to have sub- 
served the cause either of Liberalism or of peace. He 
intervened with a distinctly Jingo speech, at which our 
French neighbours still smart, in the Fashoda crisis; 
and some little time after this disastrous war broke out 
he informed the public that forsomeeighteen or nineteen 
years, in fact ever since Majuba, he had had secret 
‘‘ misgivings” about the magnanimity of the policy 
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which inspired the Majuba settlement, and that he was 
convinced that such a policy of magnanimity must 
never again be tried. He also—and this we confess it 
is rather difficult to forgive—gave his imprimatur, 
with expressions of the strongest eulogy, to a book by 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, a servant and asscciate of the finan- 
ciers and capitalists of the Rand, whose first chapters 
largely consist of coarse, bitter, and insolent attacks 
upon the memory of Mr. Gladstone. 

We ought also to add that since the war began 
Lord Rosebery has made a variety of speeches at 
various military and social gatherings, the main object of 
which seems to have been to express his profound and 
enthusiastic conviction that the people of this island are 
willing to make any sacrifices in order to preserve not 
the prosperous existence, but the violent predominance 
of Empire—sacrifices whichinclude a willingness to inflict 
upon ourselves for the sake of expansion all the evils and 
sufferings bound up with compulsory military service. 
Yet it does remain substantially true that, in spite of 
fitful ebullitions, Lord Rosebery has not been since 
18y6 a practical politician, and certainly has not 
since that year done any work for the Liberal Party. 
On the contrary, in so far as his ‘‘ effacement ” has not 
been complete, it has been very damaging to the pro- 
spects and the unity of those old colleagues and asso- 
ciates on whose shoulders he was raised to the most 
coveted position which it is possible for a public man 
to hold in the Empire. Ever since the election of 1895 
the Liberal Party has been in great difficulty ; but if 
Lord Rosebery tells us that it has been useless, we 
must give him the most direct and emphatic 
contradiction. Did not the party, under the 
leadership of Sir William Harcourt, succesfully oppose 
the first Education Bill of Sir John Gorst, and has it 
not, under the leadership of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, defeated the second bill of that astute 
sectarian schemer? Was it not able to confine the 
operation of the Agricultural Rates Act to five years, 
and is it not now about to offer to the renewal of 
that Act a strong and, may we not almost hope, a 
successful resistance? Finally, and most important of 
all, has not the Liberal Party, thanks to the prophetic 
eloquence of Mr. Morley, the informing wisdom of Mr. 
Bryce, not less than to its official chiefs, Sir William 
Harcourt and Sir Henry Campbeli-Bannerman, sustained 
a prolonged and emphatic resistance to the violence, the 
barbarity, the folly, the prodigal and criminal waste of 
the policy, not yet, alas, discredited, of Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Milner? Lord Rosebery, however, would 
have the Liberal Party, or at any rate a section of it, 
desert its tradition and compete with the Unionists as 
a war party instead of opposing them as a peace 
party. This is the crux of the situation which now 
unfolds itself. Are we to stand as a body for peace 
and common sense, or are we at the very moment when 
the nation begins to show signs of returning sanity, 
when trade, embarrassed and distracted by disorderly 
and profligate finance, is already on the decline, when 
our great manufacturers are becoming uneasy, when 
even the organs of the City financiers are displaying 
their discontent —are we suddenly to desert our leader, 
to abandon our party, throw down our banner, and 
inscribe upon it a purely militarist motto wholly novel 
and foreign to our traditions, a baleful message of 
militarism and aggression in place of the old and tried 
motto of Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform ? 


WITHDRAWAL. 


HE wretched scraps of news, ill-connected and 
meaningless, which the War Office has seen fit 
to dole out from the lengthy despatches it receives, 
lose all their importance in comparison with the 
news now virtually confirmed by Mr. Brodrick, 
The Cabinet intend to withdraw a number of troops 
from South Africa. As to the details of that decision 
we know nothing. We know that Mr. Brodrick 
looks forward to the sending home of a large 
body in the immediate future, and we know that Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach looks forward to a great reduc- 
tion in the cost of the campaign. We know, also (and 
this is, perhaps, the most ominous sign of all), that 
just as the more glaring absurdities of Mr. Brodrick’s 
army scheme —e.g., the untrained artillery — were 
fathered upon Lord Roberts, so this proposal to play fast 
and loose with the South African situation has been 
fathered upon Lord Kitchener. What conclusions can 
one draw from these somewhat meagre premises? The 
conclusions are few, but they are sufficiently startling 
and they are as definite as possible. To appreciate 
them it will be necessary to restate certain first 
principles which should be sufficiently obvious, but 
which the public of this country—happily a civilian 
public—are apt to forget. 

An army is not an isolated body marching, as an 
individual marches, where it wills. It is a system or 
organism which may be compared to a fruit and its 
stalk. That part of it which is used in active opera- 
tions against the enemy is nourished by means of 
avenues of supply known as lines of communication. 
The further one’s centre of effort lies from one’s base 
the more important and at the same time the more diffi- 
cult becomes the task of maintaining intact these 
channels upon which the life of the army depends as 
really as the life of the body depends upon the health 
of the alimentary canal. This is true of all wars. In 
all wars the lines of communication absorb the major 
part of one’s strength, and in all successful wars the 
conquerors have left to guard these lines the best 
and the most efficient part of their troops. 

But wars differ. In some campaigns a great part 
of these communications lie in friendly territory, e.g., 
when a war is being fought, as was the French 
campaign of 1794 or Frederick the Great's Silesian 
war, near one’s own frontiers. Again, wars are fought 
in districts well provided with a large number of 
alternative roads; or, again, by successful strategy 
the main force of the enemy has been swept before one 
so that one has but little fear for the safety of what 
may be called in a homely metaphor ‘*‘ The Handle 
of the Broom.” Again, there are purely politica 
campaigns in which one is invading, indeed, but in which 
the army one is fighting is not morally supported by the 
population ; in this case communications are compara- 
tively safe if one has driven before one the main forces of 
the enemy. Such a campaign was that of 1796 in Italy 
vor Napoleon III.’s short war on the same field. 

It so happens that in this war every element is 
present to make the maintenance of communications at 
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once arduous and vital. A sketch of the conditions 
obtaining in South Africa will make this clear. 

1. We have chosen to subdue a people residing 
wholly inland at many hundred miles from the coast, 
and that coast six thousand miles from our home-base. 
. 2. Weare acting in a sparsely populated country, 
where there is no question of our army’s living upon 
the produce of the soil. 

3. We have no system of roads in our favour. We 
depend upon three railroads, of a single line of rails 
each, and hopelessly ill-provided with rolling-stock. 

4. Virtually the whole population is bitterly 
opposed to us. 

5. There are no large towns, such as provide in 
most campaigns the organisation and opportunity for 
large depdts of food and ammunition, and for a muni- 
cipal system to be responsible for the same. 

6. In addition to holding lines of unexampled 
length and consisting of highly vulnerable single lines 
of railway, we have continually to change our centre 
of effort, and we can never be certain from one week 
to another where the strain upon our garrisons and 
overwrought lines will fall. 

Under these conditions it is proposed to send out 
a further body of mounted troops to South Africa, and 
to withdraw a large number of the unmounted troops 
guarding the railway. Such a proposal spells failure 
pure and simple. An excess of mounted trvops are not 
only as dependent, they are far more dependent, upon 
lines of communications than are infantry. The con- 
tinual supply of forage in such a country, the continual 
supply of remounts, put a far greater strain upon the 
railways than that which they have to suffer under 
conditions where the proportion of the three arms is 
normal. 

It is probably true that we need under the 
circumstances of this war far more than the usual 
proportion of mounted men, but it follows as a neces- 
sary corollary that the safeguarding of our lines of 
communications and the ample sufficiency of these is a 
prime necessity to the successful conclusion of this 
campaign. There could be no error more fatal to us 
than the introduction of that purely civilian—we had 
almost written that purely newspaper—theory that 
horses mean mobility. Nothing is more dependent 
on supply, nothing wastes more rapidily than a 
mounted force, and this is especially true in the case of 
those scratch levies, untrained and overpaid, which 
the Government seems to regard as the staple material 
of this campaign. There wasa period in the autumn 
when the average life of a horse was under a month, 
and for all we know, the gross inefficiency of the men 
bundled out to South Africa since January has been 
more conspicuous now than it was when these statistics 
were gathered. 

Now the withdrawal of any considerable number 
of troops means the withdrawal from some one of our 
lines of communication. Already they are held in in- 
sufficient strength, and it is admitted that a reduction in 
that strength means their abandonment. It is hope- 
less to talk of ‘‘further mounted men.” These 
mounted men and their horses will have to be fed. 
The amount of food that can reach them is strictly 
dependent upon the means of supply, and ‘means 
of supply” in this case is another term for “lines of 
communication.” Does the Government mean to give 
up by degrees the hold of the army upon South Africa ? 


If it does, it will probably be supported by the public 
Opinion that is instructed by its Press. It will dictate 
to the same folly that began this war, that has believed 
in its ‘‘ approaching end” since March, 1900, and that 
regards the war as ‘‘virtually over.” That public 
opinion (or that folly) will take the withdrawal of 
troops as a sign of achievement. Twelve months will 
prove that it was the beginning of collapse and that a 
Government lacking the moral courage to accept the 


limitations of our victory has failed to reap any of its 
fruits. 





THE FALL IN CONSOLS. 


T is now some little time since attention was called 
in these columns to the dangerous decline of first- 
class securities, and it is some months since | made 
myself the laughing-stock of some City financiers *by 
expressing the opinion that if the war in South Africa 
continued Consols must fall in the autumn to go or even 
lower. I do not know, and perhaps it does not very 
much matter, whether the events of the last week have 
shaken the confidence of the pundits of the Stock Ex- 
change; but the sudden and sensational drop to gi at the 
beginning of the week, although partially recovered, 
must have made business men think a good deal about 
the effects of national policy upon national credit, and 
of national credit upon the stability and prosperity of 
our commerce. Three or four years ago Consols 
stood, an almost unfluctuating security, at 113 or 114, 
and any man in any part of the world who wished 
to place his hoard in an absolutely impregnable 
and indestructible safe naturally applied for 
British Consols. Our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
felt certain that they would rise still higher, and 
he was positively alarmed to find himself redeem- 
ing the National Debt when Consols stood at such a 
figure ; and so, to protect the nation against what he 
affected to regard as alarming waste arising out of a 
long period of peace and prosperity, he cut down the 
Sinking Fund by one half and allowed his colleagues 
to apply the money, not to productive expenditure for 
canals or railways or harbours or roads, or to the 
destruction of insanitary buildings, or to the extension 
of education, or to the amelioration of the lives of the 
poor, but to extravagant and sensational additions to 
the cost (though perhaps not to the efficiency) of our 
offensive armaments. 

This new policy of militarism and defiance did not 
impress the international investor—_as why should it ? 
An investor who wants his money and his interests 
to be secure and is not speculating, looks about for a 
country in which the thrift and enterprise of individuals 
is supported by the wisdom, prudence, and modera- 
tion of their Government. These conditions used 
to be satisfied by England ; they are now no longer 
satisfied. The spirit of adventure often laudable 
in the individual citizen has communicated itself 
to our rulers. Profusion and extravagance, natural 


though by no means laudable in the millionaires 
of a prosperous community, have unhappily infected 
the governing classes, who are the trustees of the whole 
people. Economy has been banished to Saturn and peace 
relegated to Russia. Alarms are concocted and scares 
subsidised by persons interested in military and 
naval expenditure. Before this war is brought to an 
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end at least one hundred and fifty and probably, it is to be 
feared, two hundred millions will have been added to 
the National Debt. Ten years have run since the last 
financial collapse, and if there is anything at all in the 
theory of trade crises—and events in Germany and the 
United States would corroborate pessimism—another 
one will shortly be upon us. But if in the ordinary 
course of events a financial crisis is approaching, will it 
not be vastly aggravated by the unnatural and artificial 
stimulus of a weekly expenditure amounting to between 
one and two millions in South Africa? Sir William 
Harcourt has shown again, with unerring sagacity, that 
the policy of conquest, even if successful, can lead to 
nothing but financial ruin. To keep an army of police 
and soldiers quartered over the vast territories of the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal will involve the 
British taxpayer in continued sacrifices even after 
the actual drain of war is over. But the immediate 
position is this. An expenditure of between one and two 
millions, for which we get absolutely no return, and which 
involves us daily in future claims for compensation, 
is still going on. If the war lasts beyond October the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will find that his margin 
of twenty millions will have to be again supplemented 
by another large issue of Consols. The City of London 
does not possess much imagination, but I think it 
possesses enough imagination to see that under those 
circumstances Consols cannot maintain even their pre- 
sent low levels. The managers of banks and insurance 
companies do not possess much imagination. If they 
did they, and their shareholders, would long ago have 
set to work to check the war spirit and to second 
the efforts of Sir William Harcourt and, one must add, 
the speeches, though not, unfortunately, the actions, of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in support of a return 
to economy and common sense. 

Let me remind the readers of Zhe Speaker that 
even as late as 1899 Consols stood as high as 111}. 
During the last week they have touched 91, a fall of 20 
in two years. I will illustrate the consequences of this 
by a single case. Under the Railway Standing Orders 
5 per cent. on the cost of new railway works 
authorised by Parliament must be deposited as 
security for their completion. A particular company 
which I need not specify by name, had to deposit some 
time ago 25,900 Consols, costing £28,985. These are 
now worth £23,828, a loss of £5,157, and they will be 
worth less and less as John Bull plunges deeper and 
deeper into the South African morass. In 1899 there 
were £520,000,000 worth of Consols. The fall of 20 
means therefore a loss of over a hundred millions. 
Then there is the direct loss to the Exchequer due to 
issuing at a discount more Consols, which will have to 
be redeemed some day at, let us hope, a premium. 
Upon the top of this there is the fallof all other high-class 
home securities, in sympathy, and in about the same pro- 
portion. Railway Preference, Debenture, and Guaranteed 
stocks in the United Kingdom were valued at about 
six hundred millions before the war, and these have 
suffered a depreciation of about one-fifth. A similar, 
though perhaps not quite so heavy a decline, has taken 
place in municipal and other local stock. The effect 
of all this depreciation upon banks, insurance com- 
panies, and investment companies cannot be disguised 
any longer by book-keeping finesse. Both Banks and 
companies, if their accounts have been properly kept, 
must, during the last two years, have wiped off as lost 





about 20 per cent. of their accumulated funds; and 
an able financier of my acquaintance tells me that he 
believes he is not guilty of exaggeration when he 
calculates the losses inflicted by the war upon the 
country under these heads at about one thousand 
millions sterling. This, of course, is a strictly ‘‘ in- 
sular” or ‘‘little Englander” view. If the loss to 
Cape Colony and Natal were included the amount 
would be greatly swollen. But, of course, it must be 
remembered that the losses of our two colonies will be 
mainly borne by the British taxpayer. They will have 
to be compensated, as they were to have been defended, 
by the whole strength of the Empire, that is to say, by 


the inhabitants of these islands. 
F. W. Hirst. 





BLACK SOUTH AFRICA. 
II. 


N South Africa the coloured man is at home in a climate 
and on a soil that produce in abundance the simple 
food that secures the largest ratio of reproduction, and 
from a physical standpoint he enters on the struggle of 
competition with the European race under far more favour- 
able conditions than he does in the Southern States of 
America, where the prospects of the conflict have raised 
in certain minds an amount of alarm that contrasts 
strangely with the tranquillity shown by the European 
inhabitants of South Africa, or with the calm indifference 
of English statesmen, to the possible result of the policy of 
disruption. 

In estimating the probable future relations of the two 
races, due consideration must be given to the differences 
of race, distribution, and development that exist in the 
several States into which South Africa is divided, and :o 
the divergence of treatment that prevails, both as regards 
their social and civil rights. 

Taking the Cape Colony first, as the division contain- 
ing the largest European population, we find from the 
census of 1891, and adding the population of Pondoland, a 
total of 1,350,237 native to a European populaticn of 
376,987. The coloured population may be divided into 
four sections : 


Malay én es i _ oe vie 13,907 
Hottentot ... eee oon — ove sen 50,388 
Mixed ial hse eg ios ii 247,806 
Bantu oes i ose iw owe w=: 1,038,136 

1,350,237 


The difference between these figures and those given above 
is accounted for by the inclusion of Bechuanaland and 
the decennial percentage increase. 

The Malays, though few in number, constitute a very 
marked feature in the coloured population. Originally of 
Asiatic origin, they have recruited proselytes from the negro 
and mixed races, who acknowledge a bond of union in 
Mohammedanism and adhere, more or less closely, to the 
tenets of that faith. Of late years, owing to the facilities 
offered by steam communication, many Malays have availed 
themselves of the opportunity of making the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and in consequence a marked increase in the attach- 
ment to their faith is noticeable. The older generation 
of Malays, themselves the descendants of skilled slaves, who 
were let out for hire by their owners, were, in many cases, 
competent, industrious, and steady artisans; the younger 
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generation is by no means so useful, and is considered a 
troublesome class. With a few exceptions, the bulk of the 
Malays live in or near Capetown, though small communi- 
ties thrive at the Diamond Fields and Port Elizabeth. 
There is no instance of any Malay taking to the pursuit of 
agriculture. 

Politically, they are a considerable factor in the elec- 
tions for the metropolis, and at a recent election a Malay 
candidate went to the poll, though without much support 
even from his own people. The only chance of this sec- 
tion being troublesome in the future lies in the possibility 
of their making common cause in political matters with the 
Indian element that shows signs of increasing. 

The Hottentot section of the community is interesting 
as affording an example of a dying race, who with their 
congeners the Bushmen, are peculiar and distinct both in 
physique and language from the other inhabitants of the 
continent of Africa. Possessing no affinity with any of 
the negroid tribes, they were found by the early Portu- 
guese in occupation of the Southern and South-Eastern 
Coasts and owning domestic animals; but no record 
exists of their passage through the intervening mass 
of barbarians, dissimilar in every respect. The position 
of women and perhaps the highly complex language 
have led some of the rare observers who have devoted 
any attention to a despised race to trace a not alto- 
gether fanciful connection between this strange people and 
those earlier races who preceded the Egyptians—but a 
colony is a bad place for the investigation of the race 
history of hewers of wood and drawers of water. Among 
those numbered in the census as Hottentots there are, in- 
deed, few of pure blood, and these are becoming rapidly 
more scarce. The race has dwindled away, not from ill- 
treatment, for, even in the days of slavery in South Africa, 
there was no using up of the raw material in cane brakes or 
cotton plantations, and the lot of a serf, which, more nearly 
than slave, describes the status of the Hottentot, in a 
pastoral country is probably not much worse than his own 
independent existence. 


Nor have Hottentots been exterminated by war. They: 


have died down from drink and disease, perhaps from 
belonging to an etiolated race, and they are about as well 
able to look after themselves as children. Light-hearted 
and affectionate, they make good servants, but they are 
terribly indolent, and when under the influence of drink 
they develop a tendency to crime that fills the gaols and 
convict stations with an undue proportion of Hottentot 
criminals. 

As a political factor Hottentots have no influence, and 
there is no instance on record of any member of the race 
having accumulated wealth or having raised himself to a 
European level. , 

The mixed races stand on a very different footing, 
deriving their origin from the mixture of European colonists 
with the aboriginal Hottentot races, and with the slaves 
brought to the colony from the east during the Dutch occu- 
pation, as well as from the intermarriage of these with the 
aborigines. They form a large factor in the population, 
chiefly in the Western districts, and in the more settled part 
of thecolony. These people constitute the bulk of the more 
intelligent working classes, and they enter into competition 
with the European immigrant as artisans, railway servants, 
petty shopkeepers, domestic servants, and in similar occupa- 
tions. They show in many cases great eagerness for 
education, and some have amassed considerable wealt', 
and property. As mere labourers under the peculiar 


climatic conditions of South Africa they are unrivalled, and 
they will hold their own with the imported navvy in heavy 
railway work with pick and shovel. 

Their social qualities are not so admirable, and they 
show a weakness of moral fibre probably due to their origin 
and surroundings, while in fondness for drink they are at 
least equal to the same class in European countries. _ Politi- 
cally, they are likely to give trouble as they rise in material 
wealth and chafe at the social disabilities which are im- 
posed by the extremely rigid colour line drawn by European 
prejudice. Already questions have arisen with regard to the 
admission to the higher class of State-aided schools, exclu- 
sion from which is bitterly resented by the wealthier mem- 
bers of the coloured community, while admission would in- 
volve the ruin of the institutions by the withdrawal of Euro- 
pean pupils. This question is beginning to form the basis 
for political agitation under the leadership of some West 
Indian and American coloured people who have settled at 
Capetown, and who are keen enough to know their rights as 
taxpayers and their powers under the Constitution. The 
voting strength of this class is very considerable. In some 
of the older districts they constitute a moiety of the register, 
and no form of franchise can be devised, short of a colour 
distinction, that would exclude the coloured man without 
disfranchising a large section of the European population. 
In the recent disturbances this element has been much used 
by unscrupulous agitators, who have endeavoured to create 
a feeling of hostility to the Dutch. The League that ‘s 
responsible for so much mischief in South Africa has, under 
the presidency of Mr. Rhodes, started coloured branches, 
and special care is taken by the so-called loyalists to see that 
coloured men are placed on the register, while Lord 
Milner ostentatiously receives deputations of coloured 
folk, who testify their approbation of his policy in 
South Africa. All this is of course playing with fire, were 
it not that the antidote is supplied by the more robust stal- 
warts of tha “ loyalist ” party, who indignantly protest against 
any alteration in the Transvaal mode of treating coloured 
people, and discuss the restriction of wages and forced labour 
with engaging frankness. 

Hitherto there has not been much sympathy between 
the coloured man and the aboriginal native, but should the 
question of social rights as well as those of labour laws, 
which press with equal force in the one case as the other, 
ever draw them together, it will require something more than 
political scheming to maintain the European race in che 
position of superiority that it has always occupied. 

For after all it is the aboriginal native who is the domi- 
nant factor in the South African future. In the Cape 
Colony he is more than two to one to the European race, 
and up to the present time shows no sign of giving way. He is 
the hewer of wood and drawer of water, the mine worker, 
the navvy, the herd, in fact the working man of South Africa. 
With all this he shows signs of a capacity for acquiring 
wealth, and for raising himself in the scale of civilisation. 
In the carrying trade, until the railways displaced the ox- 
waggon, he was a keen competitor with the European, but 
his chief occupation is agricultural and pastoral, and the 
tenacity with which he clings to the soil is remarkable, and 
has caused, and is probably destined to cause, much appre- 
hension to South African statesmen. At the present time 
the number of natives west of the Fish River is far larger 
than it was when the country first came under European 
observation. War after war has occurred, millions have 


been spent to push the frontier back, but with peace the 
native has drifted in over the line until in some districts he 
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has practically displaced the European. The process is 
still going on, despite laws limiting the right of owners to 
let their land to natives, and restricting the number that may 
be settled on individual farms. The Pax Britannica has in- 
creased the reproductive power of the native races by re- 
moving the natural causes, such as war, disease, and scarcity, 
which checked their increase. The territory in purely 
native occupation fills up, in some cases it has been ab- 
sorbed by European conquest, and the native swarms out 
to settle as a tenant, or a squatter on the lands from which 
his forefathers were ejected. “Naturam expellas furca, 
tamen usque recurret.” 

The figures of the census of 1891, the last available, 
showed a marked instance of this movement, and a com- 
parison of them for the last generation are interesting as 
showing the progress of the struggle for the occupation of 
the soil between the two races. 

In the extreme eastern districts of the colony which 
comprise the scenes of the famous Kaffir wars upon which 
the expenditure for the purpose of conquest was not less 
than ten millions sterling, the figures are as follows : 


Census 1865. 1875. 1891. 
European ... .. 18,063 ... 25,979 ... 36,848 
Native ai ... 1§8,769 ... 193,706 ... 189,642 


Between the year 1875 and the census of 1891 the whole 
Gaika tribe, numbering some 40,000 souls, was deported 
across the Kei, and in consequence of the same war, 1877-8, 
a large section of the Tembu tribe was dispossessed. During 
the same period many millions were spent on railways and 
harbour works, and a considerable sum on European immi- 
gration, which all went to increase the urban European 
population. The result certainly shows the tenacity with 
which the native population has managed to fight against 
considerable odds in the retention of their hold on the soil. 

Similar figures for the districts bordering on what used 
to be known as Kaffirland proper, and which when they were 
first occupied by Europeans, contained merely the advanced 
guard of the Kaffir hordes, tell an even more significant 
tale. These districts comprise the area settled from Eng- 
land by what are known as the “ 1820 settlers,” and include 
Grahamstown, with some 10,000 inhabitants, and Uiten- 
hage, with large Government railway workshops that have 
come into existence since 1875. They are as follows: 


1865. 1875. 1891. 
European sa s+» 24,632 ... 28,243 ... 36,148 
Native ... ies ooo 40,045 ... 41,178 ... 72,020 


The increase of natives between 1875 and 1891 is very 
noticeable, synchronising as it does with the deportation of 
considerable numbers from other districts to make room for 
Europeans. It arises in a great measure from the develop- 
ment of the location system on private property above 
alluded to, and in many cases it represents a displacement 
of European occupation. 
J. X. MERRIMAN. 





LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO HIS SON. 


- UY good books and read them, the best books are 


the commonest, aad the last editions are always 
the best, if the editors are not blockheads,” so wrote Lord 
Chesterfield to his son, that highly-favoured and much be- 
written youth on March 19, 1750, and his words have been 
chosen with great cunning by Mr. Charles Strachey as a 
motto for his new edition of these famous letters.* 





* Published by Methuen and Co. in two vols. 





The quotation is full of the practical wisdom, but is at 
the same time, so much at least an old book collector may 
be allowed to say, a little suggestive of the too well-defined 
imitations of their writer's genius and character. Lord 
Chesterfield is always clear and frequently convincing, yet 
his wisdom is that of Mr. Worldly Wiseman, and not only 
never points in the direction of the Celestial City, but sel- 
dom displays sympathy with any generous emotion or 
liberal taste. Yet as we have nobody like him in the whole 
body of our literature, we can welcome even another edition, 
portable, complete, and cheap, of his letters to his son, 
with as much enthusiasm as is compatible with the graces, 
and with the maxim, so dear to his lordship’s heart, Nil 
admirari ! 

Whai, I have often wondered, induced Lord Chester- 
field to write this enormously long and troublesome series 
of letters to a son, who was not even his heir? Their sin- 
cerity cannot be called in question. William Wilberforce, 
to whom Mr. Strachey refers in his preface, did not more 
fervently desire the conversion to God of his infant Samuel 
than apparently did Lord Chesterfield the transformation 
of his lumpish offspring into “the all-accomplished man” 
he wished to have him. “ All this,” so the father writes in 
tones of fervent pleading, “ All this you may compass if you 
please ; you have the means, you have the opportunities. 
Employ them for God’s sake while you may, and make 
yourself the all-accomplished man I wish to have you. 
It entirely depends upon the next two years, 
they are the decisive ones” (Letter CLXXVII.). It is the 
very language of an evangelical piety applied to the manu- 
facture of a worldling. But what promoted the anxiety? 
Was it natural affection—a father’s love ? If it was, never 
before or since has that world-wide and homely emotion 
been so concealed. There is a detestable, a forbidding, an 
all-pervading harshness of tone throughout this correspond- 
ence that seems to banish affection, to murder love. Read 
Letter CLXXVIII. and judge for yourselves. I will quote 
a passage : 

“The more I love you now from the good opinion 

I have of you, the greater will be my indignation if 
I should have reason to change it. Hitherto you have 
had every possible proof of my affection, because you 
have deserved it, but when you cease to deserve it, you 
may expect every possible mark of my resentment. To leave 
nothing doubtful upon this important point, I will tell you 
fairly beforehand by what rule I shall judge of yourconduct, 
by Mr. Harte’s account. . . . If he complains you must 
be guilty, and I shall not have the least regard for anything 
you may allege in your own defence.” 

Ugh ! what a father ! Lord Chesterfield despised the 
Gospels, and made little of St. Paul; yet the New Testa- 
ment could have taught him something concerning the 
nature of a father’s love. His language is repulsive, repug- 
nant, and yet how few fathers have taken the trouble to 
write four hundred educational letters of great length to 
their sons. All one can say is that Chesterfield’s letters are 
without natural affection : 

“If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, and no man ever loved.” 

If affection did not dictate these letters, what did ? 
Could it be ambition ? So astute a man as Chesterfield, 
who was kept well informed as to the impression made by 
his son, could hardly suppose it likely that the boy would 
make a name for himself, and thereby confer distinction 
upon the family of which he was an irregular offshoot. A 
respectable diplomatic career, with an interval in the House 
of Commons, was the most that so clear-sighted a man could 
anticipate for the young Stanhope. Was it literary fame for 
himself? This, of course, assumes that subsequent pubii- 
cation was contemplated by the writer. The dodges and 
devices of authors are well-nigh infinite and quite beyond 
conjecture, and it is, of course, possible that Lord 
Chesterfield kept copies of these letters which bear upon 
their faces evidence of care and elaboration. It is not to 
be supposed for a moment that he ever forgot he had written 
them. It is hard to believe he never inquired after them 
and their whereabouts. Great men have been known to 
write letters which, though they bore other addresses, were 
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really intended for their biographers. It would not have 
been surprising if Lord Chesterfield wrote these letters in- 
tending some day to publish them, but not only is there no 
warrant for such an opinion, but the opposite is clearly 
established. It is, no doubt, odd that the son should have 
carefully preserved more than four hundred letters written 
to him during a period beginning with his tenderest years 
and continuing whilst he was travelling on the continent. 
It seems almost a miracle. What made the son treasure 
them so carefully ? Did he look forward to being his father’s 
biographer? Hardly so at the age of ten or even twenty. 
Biographies were not then what they have since become. 
No doubt in the middle of the eighteenth century letters 
were more treasured than they’are to-day, and young Stan- 
hope’s friends may also have thought it wise to encourage 
him to preserve documentary evidence of the great interest 
taken in him by his father. None the less, I think the pre- 
servation of this correspondence is in the circumstances a 
most extraordinary though well-established fact. 

‘The son died in 1768 of a dropsy at Avignon, and the 
news was communicated to the earl by his daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, of whose existence he was pre- 
viously unaware. Two grandsons accompanied her. It was 
a shock; but Jes maniéres nobles et aisées, la tournure dun 
homme de condition, le ton de la bonne compagnie, les graces 
le je ne scais quoi qui plait, came to Lord Chesterfielc’s 
assistance and he received his son’s widow, who was not 
a pleasing person, and her two boys with kindness 
and good feeling, and provided for them quite hand- 
somely by his will. The Earl died in 1773 in his seventy- 
ninth year, and therefore Mrs. Stanhope, who was in posses- 
sion of all the original letters addressed to her late husband, 
carried her wares to market, and made a bargain with Mr. 
Dodsley for their publication, she to receive £1,575. Mr. 
Dodsley advertised the forthcoming work, and on that the 
Earl’s executors, relying upon the well-known case of Poe v. 
Curl, decided by Lord Hardwicke in 1741, filed their bill 
against Mrs. Stanhope seeking an injunction to restrain 
publication. The widow put in her sworn Answer, in which 
she averred that she had, on more occasions than one, men- 
tioned publication to the Earl, and that he, though recover- 
ing from her certain written characters of eminent contem- 
poraries, had seemed quite content to let her do what she 
liked with the letters, only remarking that there was too 
much Latin in them. The executors seem to have moved 
for what is called an interim injunction, that is, an injunction 
until trial of the cause, and, from the report in Ambler, 
Lord Apsley (a feeble creature) granted such an injunction, 
but recommended the executors to permit the publication 
if, on seeing a copy of the correspondence, they saw no 
objection to it. In the result the executors gave their 
consent, and the publication became an authorised one, 
so much so that Dodsley was able to obtain an interdict in 
the Scotch Court preventing a certain Scotch bookseller 
caller McFarquhar from reprinting the letters in Edin- 
burgh. 

Whether the executors believed Mrs. Stanhope’s story, 
or saw no reason to object to the publication of the letters, 
I do not know, but it is clear that the opposition was a half- 
hearted one. 

It would be hasty to assume that Lord Chesterfield 
wrote these letters with any intention of publication, and I 
am therefore left without being able to suggest any strong 
reason for their existence. A restless, itching pen, perhaps, 
accounts for them. Some men find a pleasure in writing, 
even at great length; others, of whom Carlyle was one, 
though they hate the labour, are yet compelled by some 
fierce necessity to blacken, paper. 

At all events, we have Lord Chesterfield’s letters, and, 
having them, they will always have readers, for they are 
readable. 

That the letters are full of wit and wisdom and sound 
advice is certain. Mr. Strachey, in his preface, seems to be 
under the impression that in the popular estimate Chester- 
field is reckoned an elegant trifler, a man of no serious 
account. What the popular or vulgar estimate of Chester- 


field may be it would be hard to determine, nor is it of the 
least importance, for no one who knows about Lord Chester- 
field can possibly entertain any such opinion. How it came 
about that so able and ambitious a man made so poor a 
thing out of life, and failed so completely, is puzzling at 
first, though a little study will, I think, make the reasons 
of Chesterfield’s failure plain enough. 

To prove by extracts from the Letters how wise a man 
Chesterfield was would be easy, but tiresome; to exhibit 
him in a repulsive character would be equally easy, but 
spiteful. I prefer to leave him alone, and to content myself 
with but one quotation, which has a touch of both wisdom 
and repulsiveness. 


“Consult your reason betimes. I do not say it will 
always prove an unerring guide, for human reason is not 
infallible, but it will prove the least erring guide that you 
can follow. Books and conversation may assist it, but adopt 
neither blindly and implicitly; try both by that best rule 
God has given to direct us—reason. Of all the truths do 
not decline that of thinking. The host of mankind can 
hardly be said to think ; their prejudices are almost all adop- 
tive; and in general I believe it is better that it should be 
so, as such common prejudices contribute more to order and 
quiet than their own separate reasonings would do, unculti- 
vated as they are. We have many of these useful preju- 
dices in this country which I should be very sorry to see 
removed. The good Protestant conviction that the Pope is 
both Antichrist and the Whore of Babylon is a more 
effectual preservative against Popery than all the solid and 
unanswerable arguments of Chillingworth.” 

A. B. 





SLAVE DRIVING IN LANCASHIRE, 


NE of those great storms of agitation which 
occasionally sweep over the cotton industry has 
suddenly arisen in Lancashire. The operatives’ 
district associations affiliated with the Northern 
Counties Weavers’ Amalgamation have been holding 
crowded and excited meetings in most of the Lanca- 
shire towns to protest against the system of ‘ driving” 
in weaving-sheds, and to demand its abolition. This 
practice has long been a grievance with the operatives, 
but its evils have lately been forced prominently upon 
public attention by the suicide of one of its victims— 
a young female weaver at Darwen. The story told at 
the inquest upon Eliza McCartney, and the comments 
of Mr. Coroner Robinson thereon, have aroused 
quite a tempest of indignation, not confined to the 
operatives only. It appears that this young girl, aged 
eighteen, was employed as a weaver at Olive Mill, 
Darwen. No complaints had been made about her 
work, but a month ago she was summarily dis- 
charged without notice by her ‘‘tackler,” or over- 
looker, because her piece earnings only averaged 22s. 
instead of 24s. per week, and he, being paid by a 
poundage on the wages of the weavers under him, did 
not make as much by her work as by that of her fellow- 
weavers. She was found dead the same day in an 
outbuilding of her home, and it was shown that the 
dismissal had so preyed on her mind that she had 
immediately procured some oxalic acid and poisoned 
herself. Although the jury returned a verdict of suicide 
while of unsound mind, Mr. H. J. Robinson, the 
coroner, made some very strong comments on the case. 
He hinted that the girl was a victim of ‘“ slave- 
driving,” and had been arbitrarily ‘‘ kicked out” 
because she did not make as much for her overlooker 
as her companions did. He added: ‘This is 
the worst case of driving in cotton mills I have 
ever come across, and I come across a_ good 
many. I must say that, morally, though perhaps not 
legally, I think this girl’s death lies on the tackler and 
on the manager and master of Olive Mill,” Eliza 
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McCartney’s suicide and Coroner Robinson’s outspoken 
condemnation of driving in cotton mills have acted like 
a spark in a barrel of gunpowder, and during the past 
three weeks meetings of operatives and the Lancashire 
public held almost nightly have passed resolutions 
demanding the abolition of the system. It is said that 
this is only one of many fatal results which have 
attended it, and that the driving at Olive Mill is not so 
bad as is practised at other mills in the district. 

The demands made by the weavers are three, 
viz., the abolition of the ‘‘ slate” system, the non- 
publication of weavers’ individual earnings, and the 
payment of overlookers by a regular wage instead of 
by poundage on the weavers’ wages. It may be explained 
that in a weaving mill, or shed, each ‘‘tackler” or 
overlooker has a certain number of looms assigned to 
his care, and his main duty is to keep them in order 
and supervise their work. He is paid by a commission 
on the weavers’ earnings. On the weekly ‘‘ booking 
day” the tackler goes round with a slate and enters 
upon it the amount of each weaver’s earnings after his 
or her name. The slate is then usually hung up so 
that all in the shed may see it. If a weaver does 
not earn the average of the shed, the tackler may 
summarily dismiss him or her without notice. Clearly, 
the system is one liable to abuse, and gives the tackler 
power to tyrannise over the weavers. Not only does 
the overlooker ‘‘ drive” to make his own earnings as 
high as possible, but expert weavers are said to bring 
pressure to bear on the less expert in order to keep up 
the average of the shed. The evils of driving in cotton 
mills have been the subject of many protests, but so far 
no remedy has been found. The owners of Olive Mill, 
Darwen, where this system’s latest victim was em- 
ployed, admit its prevalence in their employ, and in a 
letter to the local Press, replying to Coroner Robinson’s 
strictures they say: 


* All overlookers in weaving sheds are paid by percentage 
on the weavers’ wages; 1s. 4d.in the £ is the usual per- 
centage, and that is what we give to our overlookers. 
There are ten overlookers in Olive Mill, and if nine of them 
earn more than the tenth we naturally want to know 
the reason. Quite as naturally, if an overlooker hasa 
weaver earning only 22s. per week when the other weavers 
under him are earning an average of 24s.,and he has the 
chance of engaging a good weaver to replace the one who 
cannot earn the average, he does so. That is what 
happened at one mill in the case of Eliza McCartney’s dis- 
missal, and is, we submit, legitimate business and that 
which is carried on in weaving sheds similar to ours. 


It would thus appear that while the tacklers 
‘‘drive”’ the weavers, the manager in turn ‘‘ drives” 
the tacklers. There is driving from top to bottom of 
the milleconomy. It is this ‘‘ legitimate (?) business ” the 
weavers now ask to have abolished. The charge of 
four looms, considering the speed at which the 
machinery is run, requires both expertness and close 
attention on thepart of theweaver. Naturally, all opera- 
tives are not equally expert, and some have to stop 
their looms oftener than others to pick up broken 
threads or for other purposes. This is especially the 
case with girl weavers, whose health, owing to the 
conditions of their labour, is often precarious. The 
employer is doubtless entitled to a ‘‘ reasonable pro- 
duction,” but it is hardly reasonable to expect a 
‘highest possible ” average, measured by the produc- 
tion of the most expert hands, to be reached by all. 
Driving is also unjust to the weaver, the injustice 
being thus explained by the secretary of the Blackburn 
and District Power Loom Weavers’ Association : 

“The system not only harassed the weaver at his work, 
but it led to bad work. A weaver knowing that he must 
get through a certain amount of work if he was to keep his 
‘shop’ could not give that care to his weaving which he 
ought to give, and the consequence was that when his work 
passed through the ‘cut-looker’s’ hands the weaver was in 
many instances fined for a fault which was really not his 
own, but the tault of the system. Between the tackler and 


the cut-looker the life of the weaver under the driving 
system was not worth living.” 


‘ 


The ‘‘ cut-looker” is the official who examines a 
weaver’s piece or ‘‘cut,” to detect faults, such as 
dropped threads, for each of which a deduction from 
wages is made by way of fine. The driving system 
seems directly calculated to produce bad work. Some 
heart-rending stories are told in Lancashire of the 
hardships suffered by young women under the system, 
and itis said that the tyranny of tacklers is responsible 
for frequent suicides. But many of the overlookers 
themselves dislike the system, and would prefer a 
regular wage to a poundage on the weavers’ wages. 
‘‘It is a bad system,” remarked an East Lancashire 
tackler of long experience, ‘‘ bad for the tacklers and 
bad for the weavers.” More than one ‘‘ tackler” has 
spoken against it at the recent meetings. 

The weavers’ societies have frequently agitated 
against the custom, but without success. Some years 
ago the Northern Counties Weavers’ Association issued 
a circular calling attention to the ‘‘ bullying” to which 
young of both sexes were exposed under the driving 
system. At the indignation meeting held a few days 
ago at Darwen, Councillor Shackleton, J.P., Vice- 
President of the Weavers’ Amalgamation, stated that 
there had been loud complaints of driving for thirty 
years past. The issue of the leaflet referred to above 
had a good effect for a time, but lately the complaints 
have again been growing more and more frequent. He 
added : 


“The difficulty the officials (of the Weavers’ Society) 
have had in attacking the system has always been that the 
complaints have not been made until a weaver has been 
dismissed from the mill, and the persons discharged have 
nearly always refused to allow their names to be used. 
They were afraid they would be victimised in the trade— 
that is, no manufacturer would find them work because of 
the part they had played in bringing about a reform of the 
driving system.” 


An official of the Northern Counties Weavers’ 
Amalgamation declared to a Press representative that 
the evils of driving ‘‘ have been borne too long, and 
now they must end. The suicide of Eliza McCartney 
is the last straw placed on our suffering backs, and 
has roused us to action.” Darwen, Blackburn, 
Burnley, Preston, Heywood, Great Harwood, Rishton, 
Clitheroe, Bury, and other manufacturing towns have 
now made indignant protest, and further meet- 
ings are being called. Application has also been 
made by the Weavers’ Association to the Masters’ 
Association to make the changes mentioned above. 
Last week, in connection with this demand, a 
private conference of representatives of the North and 
North-East Lancashire Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Northern Counties Amalgamation of Weavers’ Asso- 
ciations has been held in Manchester, but no definite 
decision was reached, the points at issue being referred 
to the local employers’ associations for further considera- 
tion. Some of the millowners are quite willing to con- 
cede the demands of the weavers if the trade agree. 
As it is, the payment of overlookers by poundage on 
weavers’ wages, and the ‘‘ screwing up” of the earnings 
of the latter by the slate and summary dismissal are 
not general throughout the cotton trade. The custom 
prevails to the most serious extent in the Blackburn, 
Darwen, Accrington, and Preston districts ; in Bolton 
it is not known ; in Burnley it was abolished after an 
agitation some years ago; at Colne there is a mixed 
system—some mills ‘‘ drive” and others do not; and 
at Nelson, though overlookers are paid by a poundage, 
they have not the power to dismiss the weavers. It is 
evident from this that the driving system is not essential 
to the prosperity of the cotton trade, even in these days 
of keen competition, though doubtless the increasing 
stress of competition upon the employers has led to the 
weavers being placed under increased pressure in recent 
years. Payment by the piece—that is, by results— 
ought in itself to prove a sufficient incentive to each 
weaver doing his best, without the threat of instant 
dismissal being also held over him i” ¢errorem to 
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‘ 
squeeze out more work than he can overtake without 
distress or over strain. If the Masters’ Association, 
or the employers individually, refuse to make such 
changes as will put a stop to driving in the mills, 
this would seem, quite as much as other prac- 
tices against which recent Factory Acts have been 
directed, to call for Parliamentary interference. It is 
certainly a much more important matter than the clos- 
ing of the mills at noon instead of one o’clock on 
Saturdays, to secure which extra hour per week the 
operatives’ associations have now a bill before Parlia- 
ment. It is to be noted, as in some measure bearing 
upon driving under present conditions, that at several 
mills in the Blackburn district the weavers are on 
strike on account of the bad material supplied to them. 
This, it is alleged, has deprived them of all benefit of 
the 2} per cent. increase of wages granted some time 
ago, the inferior material preventing them from earning 
full wages. Altogether, the relations between Capital 
and Labour in the cotton trade are not particularly 
happy just now. Judging by the crowded indignation 
meetings which have been held in many Lancashire 
towns, and by the way in which driving has been 
denounced from the local pulpit and in the local Press, 
public opinion in the North sympathises strongly with 
the operatives in their revolt against a system which 
undoubtedly lends itself to grave abuses, the evils of 
which apparently can only be cured by its abolition. 


J. Q. 





THE THEATRE. 
PASTORAL PLAYS—THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE 
SOCIETY. 


HAT are the possibilities of dramatic performances 

in the open air? ‘That is, or should be, the im- 

portant theatrical question which the hot weather suggests. 
' say “should be,” because most playgoers will dismiss it 
with a shrug of the shoulders as a discussion of the ob- 
viously impracticable, fit only for the curiosity hunters of 
the drama: and they will consider no alternative to pack- 
ing themselves into the ovens which theatres are in this 
heat except staying away altogether. But I have been pre- 
sent at two performances this week which force the convic- 
tion that the merits of the open air theatre are very real 
indeed. Of course, there are very obvious limitations. The 
delicate subtleties of artificial comedy, or the extreme ten- 
sion of intimate emotion, which both depend upon bringing 
the actor into the closest possible relatons with his audience, 
while yet maintaining that division which makes the further 
side of the footlights always another land, are clearly un- 
attainable. They imperatively demand the assistance of the 
structure and lighting of the playhouse. The same may be 
said of those melodramatic and “ stagey ” effects which only 
exist when they cajole an audience into accepting an illusion 
of reality which is always strained, often preposterous. One 
can scarcely imagine the torture scene from Za Tosca in 
the Botanical Gardens. All this certainly makes up an im- 
portant reservation which rules out many of the sensations 
of the theatre. But once cross the border line into the 
realm of fancy, once touch a convention which is poetical 
almost as much as dramatic, and the representation under 
the sky has beauties which the playhouse can only sug- 
gest. As long as the illusion is theatrical it requires all the 
ag of the theatre to force it on to an audience. 
ecomes more than half poetical the audience are 


not only unconsciously but co 


nsciously assisting in its crea- 
ion, and the absence of these accessories is immaterial. 


A performance of Shakespeare’s Tempest, which Mr. 
Ben Greet’s Company gave in the Botanical Gardens on 
Tuesday night, showed at their very best all the advantages 
that can be found in the natural surroundings. In the first 
place, the elevation that is used for a stage might have 
been built up and planted expressly for the purpose. It 
consists of a grassy slope, descending towards the level 
ground on which the audience are seated, and therefore 
the whole stage is visible to every spectator. It is flanked 
on either side by trees, which are closer towards the top 
of the slope, and so give the most effective shape to the 
clearing in which the actors appear. Over the tops of the 
trees, which are not very tall, one gets a view of the expanse 
of sky. Best of all, there is a winding pathway under the 
trees at the back of the stage, which makes a long entrance 
and exit of delightful charm and mystery. 

The natural stage itself is the chief beauty, but the 
conditions under which the performance is given supply 
scarcely any disturbing element. Most of it took place 
during the half light, although darkness had quite fallen 
by the end of the play, and the few limelights, by which 
the stage was scarcely illuminated but rather divided into 
picturesque shadows, were used with admirable taste. Not 
only did they add mystery to the trees by the restraint with 
which they were not made to try and light up everything, 
but, masked as they were by bushes from the audience, 
they supplied just enough of the convention which in the 
theatre separates the spectators from the actors. For the 
open air performance requires just this much of the illusion 
of the footlights. The dramatic basis, slender though it 
be, of the poetical or fanciful conception requires it. The 
pastoral performance in daylight is just a disillusion. Not 
only do the costumes and make-up of the performers, how- 
ever simple (and those of the Ben Greet Company are 
refreshingly simple), carry an atmosphere which is quite 
inappropriate to the open sky, but there is none of the 
mystery, and therefore none of the distance which the 
night can give and which artificial light, judiciously sup- 
plied, can assist. The characters are no longer creatures 
of fancy. They are human beings, face to face with and 
almost in the middle of the individual members of their 
audience. But if the dramatic side of the play requires 
just this illusion and mystery which the night and lamps 
can give, the poetical side can be killed by just a little too 
much of the taste of theatricalism. The night is good 
because it can prevent theatrical costumes and make-up 
from looking tawdry. But even the night could give no 
mystery or poetry to pieces of scenery or even the minor 
accessories of a stage scene. This performance of the 
Tempest is admirable, because it introduces nothing of this 
kind and relies absolutely upon the natural assistance which 
the garden scene can give. It isin this respect that the other, 
very different, open air performance of this week went a 
little astray. 

But before passing on to the Elizabethan Stage 
Society’s Everyman one must record that Mr. Ben Greet’s 
production of the Tempest is very capably acted. The 
elocutionary and serious parts are better than the comedy, 
but even the comedy is amusing. One might find fault with 
some things, notably with the way in which the abridge] 
version of the play has been arranged, but it is due to the 
actors to say that they miss very little of that part of the 
poetry which the acting version has left them. 

The Elizabethan Stage Society’s production is of a 
very different sort. It was given in one of the quadrangles 
of the Charterhouse on Saturday afternoon. And not only 
did it sacrifice illusion by performing in daylight, but it 
neglected it still further by making the characters enter 
almost into the middle of the audience before mounting up 
on to the stage, and also by making the whole list of charac- 
ters walk in procession, at a point in the play, from one stage 
to another in a further corner of the courtyard. But all 
ag was rather an added charm than a defect—at least in 
pit gh more important of the two plays that were 
than as an effort of ag a oe eee 

of any real dramatic power. And this 
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failure to create any dramatic illusion was so much in sym- 
pathy with the play itself that it gave the effect of arising 
rather from ignorance than from choice, and of expressing 
what was the essential beauty of the authors’ work, its in- 
genuousness and childlike faith. It is in their triumphant 
illustration of the simple beauties of this allegory that the 
Elizabethan Stage Society justify what one has often beea 
tempted to call their aimless existence. Having spent years 
in trying to manacle Shakespeare and his great companions 
once more in the fetters of a convention which their genius 
was sufficient to destroy, they have now hit upon a work 
which could not reasonably be given without observing 
those conditions which it has been the Society’s sometimes 
pedantic care to revive. They also show us that in the case 
of primitive plays, so conceived in the spirit of allegory as 
to be almost without the intention of dramatic illusion, an 
open air performance absolutely discarding any suggestion 
of the playhouse is the ideal illustration. It is a pity that 
in allowing the performers to adopt theatrical make-up and 
in hiding the walls of the Charterhouse courtyard by a few 
pieces of rather inferior theatrical scenery, they fail to carry 
out entirely the principle they so fully prove. 

Everyman is Holbein’s Dance of Death in Chronicle 
play form. It tells how Death comes to Everyman to 
warn him ; how Everyman tries in vain to persuade Fellow- 
ship, Kindred, Riches to accompany him on this long 
journey, and how they all refuse; how Knowledge intro- 
duces him to Confession, and how he marches to the grave 
in the company of his own Good Deeds (whom his pen- 
nance has released from bondage), and Knewledge, who 
brings with her Strength, Discretion, Five-Wits, and Beauty ; 
how all leave him at the grave’s edge except Good Deeds, 
and how with them alone for company he descends to the 
tomb. 

This morality play (which dates at latest from the fif- 
teenth century) was very impressive and moving, as it was 
recited with the sometimes rather stilted but here absolutely 
appropriate mannerisms of the Society’s tradition. The 
earnestness and pathos of the actress of the title part—a 
lady whose name, though not on the programme, was under- 
stood to be Miss Reynolds—did much for the simple 
dignity of the whole effect. 

Everyman was followed by The Sacrifice of Isaac, an 
episode from the Chester Miracle Plays. This, which was 
not allegory, but direct dramatic narrative, was scarcely 
so successful. Not only did it seem less suited to the sim- 
plicity of the conditions of representation, but Everyman is 
almost the perfection of a form of poetical abstraction, while 
The Sacrifice of Isaac is only a primitive essay in a form of 
drama. 

7. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


ie war and its results and probabilities appear at 

length to have quite upset the nerves of the 
Stock Exchange. Not even in the black days at the 
close of 1899 was there so much discouragement and 
uncertainty felt and expressed, and the fortnightly 
settlement concluded during the week has been a 
disastrous one for the operators who have been of late 
closing their transactions. The length of time that the 
tension has lasted is mainly responsible for the renewed 
loss of confidence. Consols have fallen to a lower level 
than any attained since the Franco-German War, with all 
its vast possibilities of further European complications. 
The decline, of course, is due in great measure to the fact 
that half of the last issue was placed with underwriting 
syndicates who made no secret of their intention to 
realise if and when a profit could be secured. There 
has since been no opportunity to sell, except at a loss ; 





but the American participants, concerned in enormous 
local operations and with falling home markets to face, 
have had, doubtless, to place on the market a con- 
siderable proportion of their holdings. The difficulty 
found in effecting sales of what may be considered 
the world’s premier security illustrates once more 
the abnormal conditions which have flooded 
the Stock Exchange with ‘“‘ gilt-edged” stocks 
at prices undreamt of in recent years. More- 
over, in accounting for the quotation of Consols 
at a point more than 20 per cent. below that attained 
before the war, it must be remembered how different 
was a market kept permanently in short supply by 
Government demands for sinking fund and other pur- 
poses, and the present conditions with such purchases 
suspended and with further loans continuously offered. 
Small wonder that under the circumstances the Indian 
Three per Cent. Three Million Sterling Loan should 
have been a partial failure for want of support, too 
narrow a margin being given for possible profit for 
subscribers. 

The accompanying collapse in American prices 
might have been characterised as startling if the public 
had not been already accustomed to extreme fluctua- 
tions in this class of security. An unsatisfactory feature 
attending this special market is the fact that influences, 
apparently of the most diverse character, may affect 
quotations throughout the list, while monetary con- 
ditions in Wall Street require constant watching where 
daily settlements have to be effected. So far as 
dealings here are concerned, it may be safely assumed 
that the old-fashioned investor in these stocks has 
ceased to exist. American combinations have swept 
our market bare. The firms chiefly concerned are 
doubtless amongst the most powerful in the world; 
but their resources are not absolutely limitless, 
and when they are forced to realise the want of an 
investing public may at any time produce serious 
results. The excitement attending the various ‘‘ deals ”’ 
and combinations led to a large amount of utterly 
reckless and ignorant speculation, which forms a very 
bad support for a market. The effects of the drought 
and heat on the growing crops, and the strike com- 
menced in the steel industry, were the immediate 
causes of the last set-back, and it will probably be that 
in the labour question will be found the best antidote 
to the undue spread of combinations. 

Judging by the railway dividends already an- 
nounced, Home Railway results promise to be even 
more unsatisfactory for the past half year than the 
worst of market estimates, widely as these have varied. 
A distribution at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum had 
been looked for in the case of the Brighton Company, 
as against 3} per cent. a year ago. The rate now 
recommended is only 2} per cent., although £37,000 
increased receipts were reported. The coal bill has 
again been the chief unfavourable element in the 
working, and even in the current half year the evil 
effect of the high price of fuel will still be felt. The 
Northern lines, which mostly show important 
decreases in traffic, are expected to pay an average 
of at least 1 per cent. less than in the corre- 
sponding half year. The Great Eastern dividend 
is, however, only ? per cent. lower than last year, the 
distribution being at the rate of 1} per cent., as com- 
pared with 2 per cent. a year ago. Mainly owing to 
the passenger receipts, the half year’s returns showed 
418,000 increase. 

Money rates have shown a hardening tendency 
during the week, any extra demand, such as that 
caused by the Stock Exchange settlement, showing 
the comparative poverty of market supplies, there being 
only one step from plethora to stringency. Market 
conditions from day to day depend upon Govern- 
ment disbursements. Funds are being continually 
swept. into the Treasury, and their release by way 
of payment of supply bills or discharge of tem- 
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porary loans is irregular and intermittent. Mean- 
time, in the Money market, as on the Stock Exchange, 
there is a general disposition to avoid making future 
commitments. The monetary position both of Germany 
and of the United States might at any time lead to 
gold withdrawals from this centre, in which case a 
sharp advance in loan and discount rates would at once 
be necessary. Apart from such foreign demand, easy 
money rates are still justified, the demands for home 
trade and speculation being on a much reduced scale. 


E. R. McD. 





TO THE SPIRIT OF OUR TIMES. 
(After Sir Walter Raleigh.) 


ELL Life she smells of gold; 
Tell Simpleness is gone ; 

Tell Honesty he’s old; 

And Greatness lives alone. 
Tell Arts they cringe to pelf ; 

Tell Pens they flourish cant ; 
Tell Creeds they are but self ; 

And Tongues they do but rant. 


Tell Credit, and fair naming, 
They show too smug a face ; 
Tell Honour holds it’s aiming 
Where Honour has no place. 
Tell Effort’s wing is broken, 
And goes no more a-soaring ; 
Tell Fair-play’s but a token, 
The token of our warring. 


Tell Charity she’s mean, 
Whose light is never hid ; 
Tell Mercy she’s unseen 
When such as women bid. 
Tell Virtue’s name is treason, 
A bond of empty sealing. 
Tell Hearts they live by reason, 
And Heads they faint with feeling. 


Tell Smiles they have the canker 
Inherent of conceit ; 
Tell Wit it is but rancour 
A-sneering at defeat. 
Tell Victory is breath 
That has no longer beauty ; 
And Dignity of Death 
Which saves him from his duty. 


Tell Chivalry’s complacent, 
And Modesty’s asleep. 

Tell Decency’s too decent ; 
And Caution is too deep. 
Tell Journalists their teaching, 

It festers in the city. 
Tell Trade ’tis overreaching, 
And has no room for pity. 


Tell Comfort is too sure ; 
Tell Patriots they seem ; 
Tell Wealth it is a lure, 
A brazen, petty dream. 
Tell Truth it has no core, 
But plays a hollow part. 
Tell Justice goes no more 
With singleness of heart. 


JouN SINJOHN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BOER TREATMENT OF NATIVES, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Your correspondent J. Tyrrell Baylee (in your 
issue of June 29) asks “What hope is there for native 
rights should the speculator and the Boer bigot , ° 
be left free to locally apply the devices of the law in 
securing for the farm and the mine the cheap labour to 
which the farmer was accustomed before the war?” He is 
evidently unaware that the “late” Transvaal Government 
refused to pass (another desire of the “ speculators”) a law 
for forcing natives to work in the mines; and he seems 
quite to forget that the circumscribed liberty of action 
accorded to those same speculators was au fond one of the 
grievances which led, if not to the war, to the agitations 
of the years preceding it. The hypocrisy of claiming that 
the war was undertaken “ in behalf of the natives” has been 
too often and too ably exposed in your columns for me to 
dwell uponit here, but I should like to invite Mr. Tyrrell 
Baylee’s consideration of the following points: 

(1) The Boer theory concerning the native, as expressed 
in the Grondwet, is bad, but his practice in many, 
perhaps one might say in most, cases has been better than 
his theory ; or rather, the average decent Boer endeavours 
to treat his natives fairly, on the assumption that they are 
inferior beings and must have allowance made forthem as 
such. This, at any rate, leads to more satisfactory results 
than the course of expecting them to possess all civilised 
knowledge and virtue (the relation between their own 
virtues and civilised “virtues” is another question, not to 
be discussed here), and then angrily visiting on them their 
shortcomings in this direction. 

(2) Setting aside individual cases of brutality (of which, 
alas! the Boers have not a monopoly), the question is one 
of point of view, and the Boer point of view is, or was till 
recently, a hundred years or so behind our own. How long 
did it take Wilberforce to convince evenreligious people that 
there was any harm in slavery? John Newton, after his 
conversion, bethought him that he ought to try and render 
his slaves as comfortable as possible—it never seems to 
have occurred to him that there was anything incongruous 
in his position as captain of a slaver. What is generally 
overlooked is the willingness of the Boers to revise their 
point of view when temperately and fairly met. (It is 
obvious that the way in which emancipation was carried 
out in the Cape Colony, and the farce of “compensation,” 
must have done much to embitter their prejudices on this 
subject.) The famous story of Moffat and the old farmer, 
who said he would as soon think of calling the dogs in to 
family prayer as the Hottentots, is often told in such a way 
as to miss the main point. The man was perfectly open 
to conviction when once his conscience was appealed 
to on a matter he had been accustomed to take for 
granted. And that the “dog” point of view was slowly 
yielding to greater enlightenment there is abundant 
evidence to show. I need only mention the Dutch Re- 
formed Missions to the Natives which have been in existence 
for some years. I am not aware, by-the-bye, whether the 
Transvaal law fettered the choice of natives, outside the 
locations, as to where they would settle (though their move- 
ments were certainly restricted by the Pass Laws), but 
infer that it did not, from the difficulty which a harsh or 
otherwise unpopular employer usually experienced in 
getting a sufficient supply of labour, it being a very common 
arrangement there, as it is in Natal, for the owner of a 
farm to allow one or more kraals on his land in considera- 
tion of the inmates working for him (on shares or for wages) 
when required. The presence or absence of such kraals, 
and the character of the natives in them, are a pretty sure 
index to the character of the farmer. 

In conclusion, I may say that it has struck me as 
especially curious to hear the Boer treatment of natives 
alleged as a reason why the Republics cannot any longer 
be allowed to exist, when I remember, in 1894-95, again and 
again hearing Natal colonists say (the native was just then 
the scapegoat of the hour), “Oh! the Boers know how to 
treat the Kaffirs, they keep them in their places, they stand 
no nonsense,” &c. This is so far true that the native can 
understand being systematically treated as an_ inferior 
better than he can being petted one moment and kicked the 
next. Certain it is that the Maritzburg municipality adopted 
(I think in 1897—I do not know whether it is still in force) 
the famous Johannesburg regulation of forbidding natives 
(as such, and irrespective of cleanliness or otherwise) to 
walk on the footpath.—Yours, &c., 

July 11, 1901. A. WERNER. 
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REVIEWS. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, M.A. With 
Frontispiece. London: Longmans and Co. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Tuis is a cheap and revised edition of the Life of 
Cromwell, which Mr. Gardiner gave us in the magnifi- 
cent illustrated quarto volume published by Messrs. 
Goupil in 1899. As that fine book was beyond the 
reach of the general public, this re-issue is a great 
addition to the many works about the Protector which 
the centenary of his birth produced. And it is all the 
more welcome to us at a moment when all who care 
for English letters are deploring the illness that has 
for the time interrupted Mr. Gardiner’s monumental 
History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. The 
third volume of this great work was issued early in the 
present year, and brings down the story to the year 
1656, leaving rather more than two years of Oliver's 
life to be told. There are, indeed, few things in modern 
literature for the completion of which all students 
of history are waiting with more anxious expectation ; 
for the history of the first half of the 17th century 
is one of those massive literary monuments which can 
never be rebuilt again, and could never be built at all 
by any other hand than that of Mr. Gardiner himself. 

The volume before us is the revised text of the 
quarto, without the superb portraits and illustrations, 
except that it has as a frontispiece an admirable photo- 
gravure from the noble head of Cromwell, by Samuel 
Cooper, at Sidney Sussex College. The frontispiece of Mr. 
Morley’s Oliver Cromwell is also from the same portrait, 
which we may all now recognise as the most powerful 
presentment of the Protector that has come down tous 
amongst so many others. Mr. Gardiner, who has been 
occupied for nearly forty years with English history 
for the first half of the 17th century, has published 
several works bearing on the life and times of Crom- 
well; for besides the seven volumes of the history which 
cover the period from 1642 to 1656, he published, in 
1897, his six Oxford Lectures on Cromwell's Place in 
History. This re-issue of the biography of 1899 at 
length gives us a handy volume of 319 pages, which 
resumes all that Mr. Gardiner has to tell us in brief of 
Cromwell the man and his wonderful career. 

The first of the six chapters of this book sums up 
the early life of Oliver and his military career down to 
the New Model of January, 1645. I do not myself 
note any new or very striking point brought out by 
Mr. Gardiner in this excellent summary of Cromwell’s 
career down to his 46th year. As Mr. Gardiner finds 
no reason to differ from the best recent biographers, 
We may now take all these questions as finally settled, 
and we need never think about ‘‘ Carrion” Heath and 
the Royalist lampoons any more. It cannot be said 
that, in his portrait of the man, in the incidents of 
debate, or in the story of the battles of Edgehill, 
Marston, or Naseby, Mr. Gardiner is ever seduced 
into any indulgence towards picturesque writing or 
literary brilliancy of any kind. What we look 
to in Mr. Gardiner is a judicial summing up of 
an enormous mass of learned advocacy both fro and 
contra ; and Mr. Gardiner never descends from the 
bench to the bar. He is essentially the judge, and that 
li a court of final appeal. Nor did Lord Eldon himself 
maintain a more cool and dispassionate review of the 
whole of the arguments on both sides. 

_ . We are particularly glad to have Mr. Gardiner’s 
judgment in those very difficult and intricate negotia- 
tions, when for so long a period a triangular duel was 


carried on between the King, the Parliament, and the 
Army, each of whom hadsomevery strong points together 
with some very weak points. The King possessed on 
his side the show of legality, the devotion of chivalrous 
followers, and an indefinite and almost boundless his- 
toric prestige. He had against him the rooted dis- 
trust and resentment of all ardent patriots, of the Par- 
liament and of the Army. Parliament had, whilst the 
King was defeated and a prisoner, the whole constitu- 
tional right that survived, and acknowledged control 
of the wealth and armed forces of the nation. 
But the Parliament was not homogeneous or united ; 
it was not controlled by any great statesman ; and in 
the hour of serious crisis it could talk, but not act. 
The Army had the whole of the physical forces in its 
hand ; it was practically united; it combined nearly 
all the passionate enthusiasts in the national cause ; 
and it was an irresistible instrument in the hands of at 
least one man of consummate political genius. Against 
this must be put that the Army fer se had not a shadow 
of legal right, that perhaps to the majority of English- 
men it was still little better than an armed tyranny, 
and that from the legal point of view every man in it 
felt round his neck the halter of a rebel and a traitor. 
The prolonged struggle between these three not unequally 
equipped powers is one of the most fascinating in all 
modern history. And itis a great boon to have asa 
guide through the maze the historian who has ex- 
hausted every possible scrap of authority extant, and 
who is pre-eminent in judicial patience to unravel the 
most subtle and secret negotiations. 

With regard to the execution of Charles, Mr. 
Gardiner simply reprints the five weighty paragraphs 
with which he closed his third volume of the Czvdl 
Wars. Nor is Mr. Gardiner prepared to stamp the 
execution as a blunder, however illegal in its essence, 
and troublesome in its results. And the same guarded 
attitude is taken up in the famous scene of Cromwell 
dismissing the Long Parliament. The interest heightens 
as we follow Mr. Gardiner in the intricate struggles 
between the Protector and his Parliaments. Nothing 
can be more forcible than Mr. Gardiner’s proof of the 
persistent efforts which Cromwell made to found some- 
thing like a legal and acivil government, and of the 
inexorable destiny which drove him back time after 
time to rest on his soldiers, to end his great career in 
spite of himself as a military usurper, strive as he 
would to become a constitutional chief of the State. 
The story rises to the height of tragedy, if we give 
Oliver credit for the rooted hatred of tyranny—even 
with himself as the tyrant—which Mr. Gardiner so 
justly attributes to the Protector. 

Mr. Gardiner, as every one knows, is very far from 
adopting the Carlylean theory of the all-wise and all- 
perfect hero whom to thwart was impiety and folly. 
But it is mainly in matters of foreign policy that he 
judges the Protector most severely. This short bio- 
graphy does not repeat all these comments on the false 
estimates of foreign nations and statesmen, the errors 
of his interference in Spain, France, Germany, and the 
Baltic, nor the severe language to be found in the 
Oxford Lectures. But the present volume fully bears 
out Mr. Gardiner’s judgment of the errors of foreign 
policy committed by Cromwell, of the causes that led 
him to commit them, and of the burdens they laid upon 
the nation. Mr. Morley, and many excellent authorities 
accept Mr. Gardiner’s view as to the series of blunders 
in foreign affairs and as to the general failure of the 
Protectorate as anything but a stop-gap. But some 
of us are more inclined to follow the view of Mr. Firth, 
who, inhis admirable Zz/e of Cromwell, published in 1900, 
has much to say in defence of the foreign and colonial 
policy of the Protectorate, and closes his book with the 
striking estimate—‘‘no English ruler did more to shape 
the future of the land he governed.” _In foreign policy 
it is especially true that the greatest statesman is he 
who makes the fewest blunders ; for all statesmen make 
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continual blunders; and, as we know to our cost, 
plunge their people into disasters with incredible ignor- 
ance and blindness. 

This is not the place to enter into all the intricate 
problems as to Cromwell’s foreign wars and negotia- 
tions so minutely treated in Mr. Gardiner’s great 
History of the Protectorate, nor into that question— 
much more one of politics than of research—whether 
the whole action of Cromwell were anything but purely 
negative. After all his criticisms in the Oxford 
Lectures, Mr. Gardiner sums up his view of Cromwell 
that he was ‘‘the greatest because the most typical 
Englishman of all time”—(surely Alfred was an 
Englishman). And in this volume Mr. Gardiner sums 
up the character of his own great ancestor in these noble 
words: 

“Oliver’s claim to greatness can be tested by the un- 
doubted fact that his character receives higher and wider 
appreciation as the centuries pass by. The limitations on 
his nature—the one-sidedness of his religious zeal, the 
mistakes of his policy—are thrust out of sight, the nobility 
of his motives, the strength of character, the breadth of kis 
intellect, force themselves on the minds of generations for 
which the objects for which he strove have been for the most 
part attained, though often in a different fashion from that 
in which he placed them before himself. Even those who 
refuse to waste a thought on his spiritual aims remember 
with gratitude his constancy of effort to make England great 
by land and sea; and it would be well for them also to be 


reminded of his no less constant efforts to make England 
worthy of greatness.” 


If we put together these two verdicts, we can 
hardly expect the most ardent Cromwellian to desire 
any more. And so we part with this most welcome 
and timely volume of our ‘‘master historian of the 
seventeenth century,” as Mr. John Morley has so well 
named him; and finally wish the historian himself a 
speedy restoration to health and strength, that he may 
complete one of the great monuments of our national 
Fasti. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 





ROME. 


THE SToRY OF RoME. By Norwood Young. Illustrated by 
Nelly Erichsen. London: Dent and Co. 1901. In the 
Medizval Towns Series. 4s. 6d. 


IN proposing to give to the world the ‘‘ Story” of a 
great city, a writer has two courses before him. He 
may either devote himself to the study of original docu- 
ments and archives, and draw out an honest sequence 
of events and their consequences unbiassed by precon- 
ceived ideas ; or he may select from among the many 
ready-to-hand works already written on the subject 
those which will best suit the taste of the public for 
which he is catering, and produce a compilation that 
they would be likely to buy. The writer of the little 
book before us has adopted the latter course so 
obviously that he need not have told us in the preface 
that ‘‘it is the abridgment of the works of many 
authors”; he does not add the equally obvious fact 
that the selection is almost entirely confined to what 
will accord with preconceived Protestant fancy, without 
any judicial examination of both sides of the questions 
at issue. We are not spared even the old chestnut of 
‘* Pope Joan.” 
Then we are told off-hand that— 


‘‘The suppression of the Iconoclasts of the East finaliy 
established the worship of images as an essential part of 
Church devotion.” [The italics are ours.] 


Is the repetition of this chestnut malice or igno- 
rance ? 


Speaking of the Sacred Fire of the Vestals, we are 
told (p. 59) that 


‘*In modern Rome the candles of the altar of a church are 
extinguished and relit on New Year’s Day.” [In imitation 
of the Pagan rite.] 


This is pure invention. There is 2o such custom in 
Rome. Or is the writer mixing up with it the fact 
that all lights in Catholic churches the world over are 
extinguished on Good Friday in memory of the dark- 
ness that accompanied the Crucifixion? In that case 
it is an ignorant blunder. 

The tonsure, we are told, is continued from the 
worship of Anubis. But it was two or three centuries 
before the tonsure was enjoined, and by that time it is 
much more probable that it was the Crown of Thorns 
that was thereby commemorated rather than some 
memory of the worship of Anubis. And the assertion 
that early Christians objected to incense because they 
refused to use it in homage to false gods is a fine 
instance of perverse twisting of argument. 

It is scarcely consonant with historical accuracy to 
aver that the Roman Church adopted the idea of the 
Porta Santa from the Porta Triomphalis, seeing that no 
Porta Santa existed before the end of the fifteenth 
century ! 

Though cardinals ought to possess some of the 
special virtues of the vestal virgins, we have good 
reason for doubting that the author can produce any 
authority for his statement (p. 61) that under Papal 
rule cardinals, like vestal virgins, could pardon 
criminals met by chance on the way to execution. 

The story of SS. Peter and Paul’s sojourning in 
Rome, and the traditions connected with it, including 
that of the Mamertine prison, is told simply enough 
(pp. 85-7), but a recrudescence of bigotry comes over 
our author at a later page, and he then calls the Mamer- 
tine tradition a ‘‘ baseless Christian legend.” Now that 
SS. Peter and Paul were here confined may or may not 
be true, it is not a matter of faith or even of history, 
but popular tradition has many chances in its favour 
and to pronounce it ‘‘ baseless’”’ is to claim super- 
natural knowledge. 

With his assertion (p. 47) that ‘‘ the number of 
Christian martyrs has been enormously exaggerated 
by ecclesiastical writers,” Mr. Young adopts the 
de paucitate martyrum argument of Dodwell, oblivious 
or ignorant of the contemporary refutation by Ruinart 
and the more recent disproof by Boissier. He does 
justice, however, to the splendour of their heroism in 
the impassioned passage written from the Colosseum. 

The crudest piece of writing of all is the treatment 
of the Giordano Bruno legend. Not content with 
accepting for granted the baseless inventions concern- 
ing his trial, Mr. Young (apparently confusing him 
with something he had read about Galileo) grotesquely 
tells us (p. 303) he was made ‘‘ a victim” ‘‘ because he 
refused to repudiate his belief inthe Copernican System”! 
We have no record of Bruno’s trial in Rome, or that he 
was ever tried there at all; but we have the minutest 
record of the Venetian trial, which Mr. Young was 
bound to have read before pretending to tell us what 
he was tried for. If he had done so he would have 
known that he was examined on purely doctrinal and 
metaphysical questions, and that the Copernican 
system was as much out of it as the Darwinian system. 
He apparently also does not know that Copernicus 
himself was a Canon of the Catholic Church, who 
acquired his learning in Bologna and Rome. It is 
carefully concealed from the reader that there is 
not a particle of judicial evidence that either trial or 
execution ever took place; that such a thing was never 
heard of till many years after its alleged date, and then 
only in a letter, bearing on its face many evident marks 
of forgery, quoted in an anonymous work published 
with a false title-page. Rome was crammed at the 


alleged date with pilgrims of the Jubilee from all parts 
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of Europe, yet no trace has been found of any one of 
them reporting such an extraordinary event as the burn- 
ing or cremation of a Dominican monk would have 
been, and, as Cesare Cantii has pointed out, if no one 
else did, surely the Ambassador of Venice, jealous of 
‘‘the victim” being taken out of its hands, could not 
have failed to inform his Government of it. Whether 
the ‘‘ Avvisi de Roma” has any credibility is not easy 
to ascertain, but it is significant that the supporters of 
the legend themselves seem to place no reliance on it. 
Our author, oblivious, or perhaps ignorant, of the litera- 
ture of the subject, introduces the harrowing details of 
Bartholomes’ romance as if they were history, not once, 
but three times over ! 

We have dwelt on this episode because, as the raison 
d étre of the volume is to treat of Rome as a medieval 
city, it is exactly one which should have been judicially 
studied. For of structural medieval remains there is, 
alas! so little that the present reviewer saw De Rossi 
actually in tears when it was resolved further to reduce 
them by removing some remnants on the Capitoline 
Hill to make way for the unwieldy monument to Victor 
Emanuel. 

Before dismissing Giordano Bruno, it is amusing to 
record that while English writers are so fond of praising 
him (quite ignorantly, for how many have read his works, 
clever and interesting though they be?) Bruno by no 
means returns the compliment. This is his estimate of 
the English character, derived from no inconsiderable 
acquaintance with it: 


Of our men of learning he says ‘I found their style of 
reasoning savours more of the clodhopper than of cultivated 
intellect—and this want of cultivation they share with the 
great majority of their fellow - countrymen, The shop- 
keeping and artisan classes are distinguished by coarseness 
and want of breeding, and even more by grasping cupidity. 
This people, which plumes itself so greatly on its good nature, 
is, on the contrary, fundamentally brutal. Thisis witnessed 
to in its mode of treating foreigners—‘ dogs’ and ‘traitors’ 
are epithets by which they designate them. . . . The common 
people of London are a herd of wolves and bears ; its sailors 
and boatmen, as well as its quays and public places, are all 
disgusting and dangerous. ti 

He finds praise only for the ladies and the courtiers. 
__ Mr. Young’s rancorous spirit comes out nowhere 
with more effrontery than in saying that Tasso 


‘was driven mad by fear that the Holy Office would censor 
his masterpiece, Gerusalemme Literata. After seven 
years of confinement he was sufficiently recovered from his 
mental disorders to be released.” 


The bad faith of the insinuation is inconceivable. It 
is made to read as if he had been imprisoned in Rome 
by the Holy Office, but everybody knows that it was 
at Ferrara he was confined by Duke Alfonso d’Este, 
and that so far from being persecuted by Rome, 
it was to Rome he was invited by Clement VIII., 
‘‘The Pope,” says an Italian writer, ‘‘ proud to har- 
bour the Bard of the ‘Gerusalemme,’ had prepared 
for him the laurel crown of the Capitol when he was 
carried off by death.” 

After this, we must not be over-astonished at Mr. 
Young’s ingenuous belief in the ‘‘ explicit instructions ” 
left by Ignatius Loyola, as interpreted by Ranke, of 
which, in hisown words, ‘‘here are some. A sin, whether 
venial or mortal, must be committed if it is commanded 
by a superior. If the Church pronounces a thing 
which seems to us white to be black, we must imme- 
diately say that it is black.” 

Now the incriminated paragraph of Chapter V., 
Part VI., of the Rules of the Society and Clause 31 
of the Summarium Constitutionum, enjoining obedience 
only “‘ubi peccatum non cerneretur,” are the precise 
contrary of the above. 

_ Whenhe comes to speak of the buildings, Mr. Young 
points out fairly enough that one of the most potent 
causes of destruction of edifices apparently time- 
defying has been the action of nature itself, though 
‘the co-operation of man was necessary to entirely 


clear the surface.” This co-operation has certainly not 
been stinted, and sieges and internal feuds prevailing 
during centuries when men were maintaining the 
struggle for existence and had no time to think of art, 
worked havoc with ancient Rome. Professional anti- 
Papists like Mr. Young always labour to charge the 
Popes with the work of ruin, but if when the time came 
for peaceful embellishment of the city they employed the 
materials of the older buildings to construct the new 
they merely used up encumbering heaps; they pulled 
down little that was integrally of use as it stood. For 
instance, Mr. Young tells, with a touch of contemptuous 
reproach, that Sixtus V. replaced the colossal statue of 
Trojan on his column with one of St. Peter. But the 
statue of Trojan had been tenantless for centuries, 
having, according to Gregorovius, probably dis- 
appeared on the occasion of the plunder-collecting 
visit of Constans II., in 663. 

Arriving at the story of more recent events, we have 
to point out it was mot‘ the scandalous condition of 
Italian monastic houses which led to their suppression 
and confiscation in 1866,” but, as every Italian ‘‘ man 
in the street” knows, the desire of Government to 
possess their revenues in the vain hope of retrieving 
its finances, and they go on as before till enough has 
accumulated to make another dissolution worth while 
—much after the manner in which we treat beehives. 

Undoubtedly as time goes on some material improve- 
ments have been every year effected, but so they would 
have been had there been no change of Government. 
The broad street Englishmen so much admire as the 
Via Nazionale was already laid out and commenced 
under Pius IX., and bore the name of Via Merode. 
The ‘‘ supply of excellent water,” of which Mr. Young 
boasts, was also not only projected, but completed under 
Pius IX., and bore the name of Acqua Pia. The sup- 
plies which other Popes had provided already made 
Rome ahead of any other city in that respect. As far 
as manners are concerned the change is woeful. The de- 
lightful courtesy for which Romans were proverbial 
scarcely exists any longer ; burglaries, formerly utterly 
unknown, are rife ; the increase of robbery and murder 
has to be excused by the destitution to which inordinate 
taxation has reduced the people. The improvement in 
the death-rate is more apparent than real, arising 
chiefly from the different mode of reckoning. The 
begging allowed by the old régime was the most perfect 
system ever invented. Asa broad principle, no one 
could beg in the streets but such as were incapacitated 
from work, and the limitation was safeguarded by 
excellent regulations, which were well carried out. 
Now, all begging is forbidden, and yet such is the 
distress that everybody has to be allowed to beg, even 
the able-bodied and children. The boasted increase of 
population is also in great measure a fallacy. How is 


it made up ?—50,000 /ravatti—starveling Government 
stipends— 50,000 





officials subsisting on starvation 
more starvelings waiting open-mouthed for the chance 
of the reversion of their places—innumerable soldiers 
whose only possible use is to shoot down the starving 
people when they clamour for work. If these hordes 
are subtracted there will not remain much increase of 
population, and all have been simply drafted in from 
other places. 

Thelist of modern hotels comes in oddly in comple- 
tion of a Story of Rome asa ‘‘medizval city,” but if 
made, why omit two of the most important and most 
central, the Londra and Europa, and among restau- 
rants the most typically Roman one, the Rosetta? 

The list of churches is too succinct to be of any use. 
The Gesu is dismissed from view as ‘‘ a gaudy church,” 
and yet every particle of colour comes from a priceless 
inlay of beautiful stones—a museum in itself. Of the 
cypress doors of Sta. Sabina there is no room to 
mention that their sculpture is something like unique 
and the Crucifixion the oldest wood carving of the 
subject in existence. 
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The ‘‘ Via Ripetta de’ Barberi” (p. 269) is presum- 
ably a slip of the pen for ‘‘ Ripresa,” and ‘‘ ladre” 
(p. 346) for * Zadri.” 

It is seldom, nowadays, that such a farrago of 
antiquated virulence issues from the press. But truth 
willout. At page 171 even Mr. Young is somehow 


impelled to confess that the most traduced character: 


of the Middle Ages, ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia, has finally 
been cleared of all the charges brought against her.” 
He is too naif to realise that most of the characters he 
has so cheerfully traduced might claim the same as 
their due. But, after bespattering medieval and 
renaissance Rome with mud through 358 pages— 
slandering the upper and vilifying the lower classes of 
her people, never making mention of either without 
some malign epithet—on arriving at the 359th page 
the following really eloquent confession is wrung from 
him while comparing the real Rome with the new: 
‘©On the one side is all the halo of unrivalled historic 
tradition, allthe attraction of ornament, ofgorgeousceremony, 
of mystery, of art, of beauty ; on the other, the sordid spirit 
of an unscrupulous commercialage. . Though still by 


far the most interesting spot on earth, Rome zow contains a 
great deal that is merely ugly. . . 


Of Miss Erichsen’s fifty illustrations, some are really 
artistic, and we grieve that the required chiaroscuro is 
wanting to do justice to the accurate drawing of the 
others. The view of Villa Medici (p. 286) has the 
great merit of originality, and would be charming if 
there were more force in the foreground. 





WILD DUCK IN SCOTTISH WATERS. 


THE WILDFOWLER IN SCOTLAND. By John Guille Millais, 
F.Z.S., &c., author of ‘‘A Breath from the Veldt,” &c. 4to., 
with numerous illustrations. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 1901. 


ALL the world knows that Mr. J. G. Millais is an 
enthusiastic sportsman in the best sense of the word. 
In addition to the possession of wide experience in the 
pursuit of furred and feathered quarry, he is an enthu- 
siastic naturalist, with a pretty gift of description, and 
an artist of no mean capacity. Hence his books 
are not only interesting as records of sport, but 
they contain valuable instruction as to what 
should be done and what should be avoided; 
much that is new and interesting with respect to the 
habits of the beasts and birds that have fallen to his 
gun, and vivid presentments of the scenes that are so 
well described. Incidentally, we learn that the author 
began his wildfowling in Scotland when he was ‘‘a 
small boy of eleven, with an insatiable craze for natural 
history.” By the time he was sixteen he had acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the coast by walking three 
times from Dunbar to Thurso, omitting some few im- 
practicable cliffs. The local fishermen and gunners 
often expressed their surprise on finding such a little 
chap alone on his travels, and good-naturedly directed 
him where and when the best sport was to be found. 
This is how he writes of these solitary tramps : 


‘*Though I was often, for weeks together, alone by the 
seashore, I cannot ever remember experiencing a moment's 
dulness, so absorbed was I in the interest of my collection, 
and in the constant work it entailed. After the day’s tramp 
was over I had to spend the evening in preparing my 
treasures—always a laborious task—for as all my spare 
cash went in railway journeys, cartridges, and hotel bills, I 
must do my skinning and preserving myself.” 


The book opens with a general description of the 
Scottish coast as an ideal resort for the naturalist 
gunner. Its great charm lies in the beauty of the 


scenery and the great variety of the birds. Big bags 
are not to be made, and the man who would seek to 
draw a profit from wildfowling would find his presence 
resented by the professional gunners. On the other 
hand, the man who shoots for specimens and a few 
birds to send to friends, will search in vain for better 
shooting waters, and will find here many of the sea 
ducks, waders, and divers which in other parts of.the 
kingdom are known only by name. These attractive 
waters, however, present difficulties and dangers little 
to be feared by wildfowlers farther south ; though with 
care and attention most risks can be avoided. Never- 
theless, among the professional gunners on the Moray 
and the Forth above Blackness the death-rate from 
drowning was terribly high during the years 1880-90. 

Shore-shooting and flighting are first treated. The 
man of moderate means will be glad to know that 
though England is overcrowded with gunners of all 
kinds, Scotland and Ireland are comparatively deserted. 
There are within the author’s knowledge a dozen 
places in the first-named country where excellent 
flighting can be had; while on the inland sea lochs, 
access to which is quite free, a good bag may be made 
‘*by anyone who knows something of the ways of 
duck and can hold a gun straight.” Some gunners, in 
the hope of attracting birds on flight, ‘‘ feed” or bait 
likely spots on the banks to which they resort. 
Mr. Millais says: 


**T have repeatedly tried this plan, but with very moderate 
success, though I could never quite tell why. Perhaps duck 
take a longer period than other birds, such as woodpigeons, 
grouse, &c., to carry to each other the whereabouts of the 
delicacies they love.” 


Night-shooting with the shoulder gun is described, 
but, except on those rare occasions when the circum- 
stances are eminently favourable, the amateur ‘‘ had 
better leave night-shooting alone.” The chance of 
success is too small to compensate for the discomfort 
and the serious risk to health. Here is a warm 
eulogium on the educational value to the sports- 
man of shore-shooting in general. Nowhere else 
has he such good opportunities of constant watch- 
ing and taking shots at objects in rest and in 
motion. By this practice he learns to judge correctly 
of distance and pace, the most important factors in all 
shooting. It is the best possible introduction to field and 
covert work, for ‘‘ none of the game birds proper dodge, 
dive, and undulate like the waders by the sea.” The 
chapter on marsh and lake shooting is excellent, with 
its accounts of sport on Loch Leven, Loch Spynie, and 
Murthly Bog (where Sir John Millais had the shooting 
for twelve years). The general capabilities of the Bog 
are shown by extracts from the game-book ; and we are 
told that ‘‘at the first shot of the season a thousand duck 
and teal spring into the air, and the ear is greeted with 
the noise and clamour of rising waterfowl.” Twice the 
author had the good fortune to witness the arrival of 
the wild geese from their breeding haunts in the Arctic 
regions, and he has a good deal to say about their 
intelligence i in guarding themselves from the wiles of 
the fowler afloat or ashore. As is well-known, these 
birds when on the feed throw out sentries which keep 
a strict look out, while the main body is busily crop- 
ping the grass. While sheltered in a pit near 
Loch Leven in the hope of securing some grey 
legs and pink-footed geese, Mr. Millais witnessed 
a most interesting piece of wild goose intelligence. He 
was watching the main body when he saw a goose 
which had been busily eating go up to one of the 
sentinels and peck it on the back. Immediately the 
sentry lowered its head and commenced to pick at the 
grass, while the goose, which had just been feeding, 
raised its neck and began to keep watch. Again and 
again there were ample opportunities of seeing how 
the sentries were relieved. Much has been written 
about the sense of smell in birds, but several of these 
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geese came within three or four yards of the shelter, 
and one nearer still, so that the author remarks of the 
latter, itssenseof smell ‘‘was apparently no better than a 
man’s.” Mr. Millais bears testimony to the increase 
in the number of duck since the passing of the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Acts, and thinks that to the same 
cause may be ascribed the unusual extension of the 
breeding range, which of late years has been so notice- 
able in the case of the widgeon, the shoveller, the 
pintail, the gadwall, and the tufted and scaup ducks. 

The field notes on the northern firths are admirable ; 
and there are stories of the rapacity of the great black- 
backed gull and of the annoyance caused tp wild- 
fowlers by heron and curlew shifting the ducks. A 
fine chance at mallard was spoilt by the explosion of the 
big gun, borrowed for the occasion in ignorance of the 
fact that it had been cast as dangerous. The author 
and his companion narrowly escaped losing their sight, 
but fortunately sustained no more serious injury than 
blackened faces from the powder and some slight 
cuts from the brass of the cartridge-case. The re- 
maining chapters are occupied with Mornings with 
the 8-bore, A Day with the Punt-gun, and Shooting 
under Canvas (with a delightful opening telling 
how the author and his brother, at the mature ages 
of thirteen and twelve respectively, visited the 
Orkneys on a sum-total of ten pounds, and how the 
former, with his first five cartridges, killed a stag, 
a ringed variety of the common guillemot, a black 
guillemot, and a little auk). Thereisa useful appendix 
describing the principal firths from Forth to Dornoch, 
with a list of the ducks that frequent them. Some 
useful “suggestions” are added to enable the young 
fowler to recognise at a glance the various species of 
duck in flight or at rest, when seen near or at a 
distance. The iliustrations are quite up to the standard 
of Mr. Millais’s work, and add considerably to the prac- 
tical value of the book, which will have a wide vogue, 
and would have a far wider if a cheap edition were 
issued in handier format. ‘‘ Brunnick’s” (p. 105) is a 
bad misprint for ‘‘ Briinnich’s”; but the printer may 
be responsible for this, as the index-maker undoubtedly 
is for mixing up the Lucky Scaup in the Tay estuary 
(p. 40) with scaup duck. 

H., S. 





A PUBLISHER ON HIS FORERUNNERS. 


SKETCHES OF BOOKSELLERS OF OTHER Days. By E. Marston. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 


THE personality of Mr. Marston, who is now the doyen 
of London publishers, is well known to a section of the 
public on account of his delightful work under the 
signature of ‘‘ The Amateur Angler.” He collects in 
the volume before us a number of interesting historical 
sketches contributed by him to the Pudlisher’s Cir- 
cular, There can be no subject so_ instructive 
in the study of the condition of letters in the 
eighteenth century as the lives of the principal 
publishers ; and short as these papers are, they 
tell us a great many suggestive things about the trade 
of literature in those times. It is curious to note how 
little the situation has changed in essentials. A hundred 
and fifty years ago men of letters, it seems, were as 
much inclined to suspect the fairness of their publishers’ 
arrangements as they are to-day. In 1736 ‘‘some 
noblemen ”—nothing could be done without noblemen 
in those days—and authors founded a Society for the 
Encouragement of Learning which was ‘‘ intended to 
make aythors independent of publishers,” Mr. Marston 





is, very naturally, not a little scornful toward the 
undertakers of this abominable enterprise. He bit- 
terly underlines the words quoted above, but con- 
tents himself with the single pulverising comment, 
**It soon collapsed.” Jacob Tonson, too, the king of 
publishers in the days of good Queen Anne, had 
financial differences with Dryden over the putting forth 
of the Translation of Virgil. The poet did not com- 
municate with his attorney. He simply sent a boy 
round to Tonson with three ‘‘specimen” lines of satire, 
and the grim warning ‘‘ Tell the dog that he who wrote 
these lines can write more.” The awe-inspiring triplet 
certainly did contain the kind of thing that few gentle- 
men in an age of ‘‘ sensibility” would care to have cir- 
culated about them. They were as follows : 

“ With leering looks, bull-faced, and freckled fair ; 

With two left legs and Judas-coloured hair, 

And frowzy pores, that taint the ambient air ”— 
decidedly a good beginning for something in the 
Sporus vein. It may or may not have been the 
fright into which the left-legged one was thrown by 
the prospect of ‘‘more where that came from” that 
induced him to make it up with Dryden. He did, at 
any rate, do so; and the princely sum of 150 guineas 
was afterwards paid by Tonson for the right to produce 
the first edition of Alexander's Feast. 

Tonson was undoubtedly a great creature. The 
spirit of the millionaire was in him. To amass money 
and to thrust himself into the society of considerable 
people ‘seem to have been his two aims in living. 
When he died he said on his deathbed—possibly they 
were his last words—‘‘ I wish I had the world to begin 
again, because then I should have died worth a hundred 
thousand pounds, whereas now I die worth only eighty 
thousand.” If the residuary legatee was present, no 
doubt he dropped a sympathetic tear. Tonson also 
assisted in founding the Kit-cat Club, the rendezvous 
of the Whig wits and statesmen, and so-called, not 
because of the mutton-pies which were a regular 
feature of the meetings, but because it met over 
Christopher Cat’s shop in Shire-lane, where the said 
pies were made. 

Another thing that persists through literary history 
is the absent-mindedness of poets. Dr. Young was one 
of these, and Tonson and Bernard Lintot both made 
offers to him for a forthcoming work. The Doctor 
withheld his decision ; but he wrote a note to Lintot 
expressing the view that Tonson was an old rascal, 
and another to Tonson in which Lintot was alluded to 
as a scoundrel. He then put the notes into the wrong 
envelopes. 

How many persons who have heard of, given 
money to, studied at, or suffered in Guy’s Hospital 
know that it was founded by the munificence of 
Thomas Guy, a bookseller, who died 180 years 
ago? He built it at a cost of £19,000, and 
endowed it with a sum of £220,000, Apart 
from this, he left when he died some £100,000 
and considerable landed estate among some grand- 
children of his deceased sister, and a fortunate 
tribe of ‘‘about ninety” cousins; as well as £400 
a year to Christ’s Hospital. Was publishing, then, so 
profitable a business with Thomas Guy? Not im- 
moderately so; but operating on the Stock Exchange 
was, and a little deal in South Sea securities, properly 
managed, opened the path to fortune for many in and 
about the year 1720. Guy’s venture, however, was 
nothing in the nature of a gambling transaction. He 
had been a holder of South Sea stock for ten years when 
Parliament sanctioned the fatal increase of the company’s 
capital which opened the great frenzy of speculation. 
Guy saw whither things were tending, as Sir Robert 
Walpole (if I am not wrong) did; and his only anxiety 
was to unload before the crash came. As he began 
selling at six hundred per cent. profit, and went on 
until he finally got out at twelve hundred, that anxiety 
cannot have been very burdensome or long-continue d 
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Then the Bubble burst, the people went mad, the 
Government fell, Ministers died or were disgraced. 
Meanwhile Thomas Guy was devoting three months’ 
takings to the building and endowment of his great 
hospital. Tonson also dabbled with success in South 
Sea and, later, in Mississippi stock ; but his fortune 
never approached that of Guy. 

Much of Guy’s earlier-acquired fortune was gained 
in the selling of Dutch printed Bibles in defiance of 
the monopoly of the King’s printer and the Univer- 
sities. When this profitable commerce was stamped 
out by frequent prosecutions, Guy bought from Oxford 
University an assignment of its privilege, and printed 
Bibles himself to his great pecuniary advantage. He 
always delighted to spend his wealth in charity, and 
his public and private benefactions were of the widest 
extent. 

The sketch of Samuel Richardson is another very 
interesting paper. For thirty-four years Richardson 
lived and did well as a publisher and printer. At last, 
in 1740, he entered the authors’ ranks, and that at the 
invitation of others. Never was an undying reputa- 
tion less courted. Had he not been asked to 
compile a Polite Letter-Writer for Messrs. Rivington 
and Osborne, the story of Pamela had never, perhaps, 
risen in his mind, for it was his admonitory letters to 
‘*handsome girls who were obliged to go out to 
service” that brought his ideato him. The apostate 
was made much of by the authors. But much as 
Pamela was praised, its vogue was a little thing to 
that of Clarissa Harlowe, which was read all over 
Europe. Then came the last work, Sir Charles 
Grandison. This was pirated in Dublin bya peculiarly 
dishonourable trick. The sheets were stolen from the 
printing office on behalf of the Irish booksellers, and 
three of them got out cheap issues of the first half of 
the work before a volume appeared in England. The 
Gray’s Inn Journal made upon this transaction the very 
proper observation that ‘‘a greater degree of probity 
might be expected from booksellers, on account of 
their occupation in life and connections with the 
learned.” In this profoundly true maxim ‘‘ publishers ” 
must be read into the word ‘‘ booksellers.” 

I am sorry to take leave of Mr. Marston’s collec- 
tion of old-time publishers. Those who owe much to 
books will generally take pleasure in the history and 
the anecdotes of literary life. They can be sure of find- 
ing what will please them in this little book. ” 

E. C. 





TRUSTS AS PIONEERS OF SOCIALISM. 


TRUSTS AND THE STATE: A Sketch of Competition. By Henry 
W. Macrosty, B.A. 5s. London: Grant Richards. 1got. 


One of the most prominent characteristics of the British 
Socialist of a literary turn is the irrepressible optimism 
which leads him to hail each new ‘‘movement” or 
“question” as a help towards the realisation of a 
Socialist system. The great Co-operative movement 
began with Owen’s Socialism, and the old lights deplored 
its falling away into a very business-like organisation 
for the cheap and efficient supply of some of the grosser 
wants of members. Just when business instinct finally 
triumphed over the old Socialistic aspiration of the 
movement, out came Mrs. Sidney Webb’s brilliant 
little book, directed towards showing that the business 
party were really in the true line of progress towards 
Socialism. A few years ago, when Trade Unionism 
appeared to be growing in strength and importance, 
there were many indications that the British literary 
Socialist had convinced himself that the road towards 


ultimate Socialism was about to be laid out by that 
extremely self-regarding force. And now that Trade 
Unionism has fallen far behind in the industrial rush of 
the recent or slowly-dying boom, and a light-headed 
portion of the business world has fallen into a panic 
regarding Trusts, we need not be surprised to find that 
monopolies and combinations are welcomed as the 
latest aids to Socialism. 

Fifty years ago, when our forefathers—simple 
honest men—believed in revolutions, the method of 
procedure might have been to allege that all, or at any 
rate some, important commodities were going to be 
monopgalised, and that the monopolists would then 
grind the consumers to such an extent that they would 
at last rise in violence aud destroy the State which 
allowed such things to be done under the protection of 
the law. But we all are possessed by the historical 
spirit now. We no longer believe in bad getting 
worse and then suddenly becoming good in a terrific 
explosion. So the Socialist of to-day invents a gradual 
development theory on the ordinary lines. Competi- 
tion is gradually being replaced by combination, and 
to ward off the consequent dangers the State has 
gradually to introduce regulations which will eventually 
‘*terminate in the passing of industry into public 
ownership.” 

Mr. Macrosty puts this view very plausibly in his 
Trusts and the State: A Sketch of Competition. His 
book is not disfigured by the gross absurdities and 
palpable errors on matters of fact which arrest the 
attention of the ordinary well-informed reader, and it 
will probably often be read from cover to cover without 
exciting serious misgivings at any particular point. 
But the general effect is to exaggerate enormously 
both the defects of competition and the importance of 
monopoly. The perpetual harping of Socialist writers 
on the undoubted fact that ‘‘ competition” does not 
always secure that exactly the right things should be 
produced in exactly the proper proportions is getting 
quite tiresome in view of the equally undoubted fact 
that, as a rule, it does produce the right things approxi- 
mately in the right proportions. When has un- 
regulated ‘‘ competition” ever fitted production to 
consumption as badly as it is habitually fitted by the 
best heads States can find to manage their army com- 
missariat or their naval stores? It is absurd to 
compare ‘‘competition” conducted by people as 
they are with regulation conducted by Solomon, as 
Secretary of State, with the Archangel Gabriel for 
permanent Under-Secretary. Because some people 
have insufficient house-room, especially in what has 
been called the ‘‘Mecca of municipal Socialism,” 
Glasgow, Mr. Macrosty, like many other people, 
boldly asserts that ‘‘nowhere has private enter- 
prise so completely broken down as in the supply 
of houses for the people,” quite regardless of the 
fact that after all the whole population, with the 
exception of an insignificant fraction, has been 
housed by private enterprise, and that a considerable 
portion of it would be much better housed by private 
enterprise than it is if only the State would adequately 
perform a function which has been allotted to it by 
even the most rigid individualists, that of providing 
adequate roads and allowing the most convenient 
class of vehicle to run on them at a reasonable rate of 
speed. When confronted with the miles of houses 
which are being built in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, not so much on the community’s roads, 
which would be much more convenient if the roads 
and their equipment were adequate, but on the private 
enterprise railway lines, all he ean say is ‘‘ nothing 
worse in bricks and mortar is conceivable than the 
rows of ‘desirable suburban residences’ run up to sell 
for the creation of ground rents.” Has it ever struck 
Mr. Macrosty that perhaps the builders, whose livelihood 
depends on suiting the requirements of their customers, 
are not wholly unsuccessful in doing so? Is it so very 
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certain that the people who live in these houses would 
prefer the designs of Mr. Macrosty, or even the L.C.C. 
architect ? 

In regard to the importance of combination and 
monopoly, we must remember not to treat prophecies 
as if they were history. Combinations are always 
about to do something terrible, and nothing particular 
happens. The British iron trade was to have expired 
on a particular date several months ago, but it still 
lives, just as the world goes on past the dates named 
by Mr. Baxter for its final extinction. It never is, but 
always is to be, the case that combinations will crush 
both the consumer and the worker. People forget that 
the most complete and efficient combination conceivable 
will generally find it more profitable to sell a large 
quantity at a small price than a small quantity at a 
high price, and that very often, perhaps in nine cases 
out of ten, it will be profitable to go as low as compe- 
tition running over a reasonable length of time would 
have done. They forget that combinations are tempered, 
if not by competition, yet by the fear of competition. 
No combination can go on indefinitely buying out 
everyone who chooses to set up a competition with it, 
and the process known as crushing a competitor seems 
very frequently to mean convincing him that he had 
better take a handsome cheque rather than go on. 
They forget that even when the whole of the sources or 
possible channels of production are monopolised there is 
still the competition of substitutes to be reckoned with. 
Monopoly has a great hold on the means of lighting, 
but the competition between the three great means of 
lighting is as keen as any, and has produced or assisted 
enormous improvements in lighting in the last few 
years. 

A book of 318 pages should be provided with literary 
guide posts. This one has no index, no table of con- 
contents except a list of short titles of chapters, and 
no headlines except the chapter titles. It is to be 
hoped this defect will be remedied in future 
numbers of the ‘‘ Fabian Series,” of which Mr. 
Macrosty’s work is the first. 





EAST ANGLIA. 


HIGHWAYS AND Byways IN East ANGLIA. By William H. Dutt. 
ae by John A. Pennell. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 6s. 


Mr. WittiaM H. Dutt has taken a tour, with guide-book 
and county history in hand, through some of the most inte- 
resting parts of Suffolk, Norfolk, and the fens of Cambridge- 
shire, and has recorded the results of his reading and obser- 
vation in the volume before us. Perhans few parts of 
England have been so injudiciously bepraised during recent 
years as that part which a sentimental journalist has nick- 
named Poppyland. There are no extravagances of this 
kind in Mr. Dutt’s book. He is the soul of sobriety as a 
guide, and rhapsodises in the most genteel manner. For 
this, in default of good dithyrambs, which we confess to a 
liking for when a man is engaged in appreciation of his own 
corner of the world, we are duly grateful. We feel, how- 
ever, that he goes to the other extreme when, in the interests 
of truth, he seriously challenges the title of the “ Garden of 
Suffolk” as applied to Yoxford, considering that Wood- 
bridge has more claims, and thereby falling into the same 
banality as the original employer of the well-worn phrase. 
On the whole, however, we think that this volume 
would prove a resourceful companion during a journeying 
in East Anglia. Mr. Dutt never misses a name that is likely 
to help.us to read into a ruined castle, a village, or a country 
house sone fresh interest of associations. The road to 


Woodbridge is occupied with the true story of Margaret 
Catchpole, at Framlingham we call up the ghosts of old Sir 
Thomas Erpingham and Mary Tudor, at Southwold we 
visit the tomb of Agnes Strickland, in the quiet lanes near 
Oulton we meet a tall, striking figure wrapped in a Spanish 
cloak, and know it for George Borrow, at Norwich we dig 
among the urns with Sir Thomas Browne, at East Dereham 
there are sad memories of Cowper, at Heacham we hear the 
romantic history of Pocahontas, Rising Castle is haunted by 
Queen Isabella, “ the She-Wolf of France,” and so on and so 
on. Mr. Dutt has collected much material, and uses it 
suggestively. 

If East Anglia can never arouse the same sensations of 
national pride that we feel at any mention of the West 
Country, she yet has more claims on the gratitude of her 
country than any mere record of her history, with Hereward 
the Wake and Sir Robert Walpole as her leading names, can 
show. She has perhaps provided more ballads than any 
part of the country, save the Scottish border, and English 
art is in her debt for names without which it would cut a 
very poor figure indeed. Of ballads, from which Mr. Dutt 
rightly quotes long extracts, we need only mention “The 
Brave Lord Willoughby,” “The Bailiff’s Daughter of 
Islington ” (this Islington is a village in Marshland), “ The 
Babes in the Wood,” and the famous Walsingham ballad : 

“ As ye came from the holy land 
Of blessed Walsingham, 


O met ye not with my true love 
As by the way ye came?” 


East Anglia’s painters are Gainsborough, born at Sud- 
bury; Constable, the son of a miller who lived at East 
Bergholt ; Crome, whose father was a journeyman weaver, 
who kept an inn in one of the most disreputable quarters of 
Norwich ; and Cotman, the son of a Norwich silk-mercer. 
Truly a notable roll of fame. 

Mr. Dutt tells something, but not verv much, of the 
beliefs and superstitions of the people of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. He alludes to their trust in “ cunning men,” like 
Murrell, of Essex, whose story Mr. Morison has recently 
given us, and he quotes a charm for a burn : 

“ There came two angels out of the East, 
One brought fire and the other brought frost. 


Out fire! in frost! 
In the name of the heavenly host.” 


This is poetical but not perhaps so typical as the Suffolk 
recipe “ to prevent swelling from a thorn,” which Mr. Dutt 
does not quote. This is the verse to be spoken : 
“ Christ was of a Virgin born, 
And crowned was with a crown of thorns. 


He did neither swell nor rebel, 
And I hope this never will.” 


While saying this, you must let the middle finger of your 
right hand keep in motion round the thorn, and at the end of 
the words, three times repeated, touch it every time with 
the tip of your finger, and “ with God’s blessing you will find 
no further trouble.” 

Mr. Dutt is happiest when he leaves his somewhat per- 
functory excursions into history and comes to the flowers and 
animals of his native county. We first detect his enthusiasm 
on his arrival at Southwold, when he gives a well-chosen 
quotation from Defoe about the swarms of swallows he saw 
covering the roof of the church while they waited for an 
adverse wind to fall before venturing across the sea. But it 
is in his chapter on the Broads that he lets himself go, and 
introduces us to the two characters that serve, with Mr. 
Pennell’s pictures, to lift this book above the level of an ordi- 
nary guide-book. The water-bailiff, learned in all the lore 
of the fishes and birds of Broadland, who will not give away 
the secrets of bream-netting and pike-catching, is one of 
these. “I’m a water-bailiff, now, as you know,” remarks the 
old man, with a roguish twinkle in his eye ; “ but the society 
which employs me has to rely on subscriptions to pay me, 
and who can say how long they will keep coming in ? They 
don’t amount to much at any time; and if they fall off 
altogether I may have to take to my old trade again.” So 
the ex-poacher guards the mysteries of his former calling. 
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An old botanist, with the enthusiasm of a lifetime to give 


his words dignity and pathos, is the other valuable “ find ” of 
Mr. Dutt. 


“¢] began hotanising,’ he says,‘ when I was at school. 
There was no handy Fioras, no Bentham, nor Hooker then 
‘to help a young beginner. As a lad I lived near Lowestoft, 
and used to spend my holiday afternoons in spring and 
summer in rambling along the banks of Lake Lothing. It 
isn’t much of a lake, and never was; but there were plenty 
of salt marsh flowers growing just beyond the mud flats. 
paid a visit to my old haunts not long ago; but many of the 
flowers I used to find there had disappeared. I could only 
find one spot where the sea southernwood and the sea-pink 
were growing ; the sea lavender, sea plaintain, and sea beet 
were quite gone. Some of my friends think that a man who 
troubles himself so much asI do about wild flowers must 
be a little bit queer in his head; but I tell them that he is 
a lot better occupied in finding and classifying plants than 
than in collecting birds or birds’ eggs, or sticking pins 
through butterflies and dragon flies.’ ” 


Well may this old enthusiast be humanly jealous for 
the honour of his favourite occupation, seeing that after 
years of labour, with no hope of reward, he has nearly com- 
pleted a manuscript ora of ten parishes. “ He doubted,” 
says Mr. Dutt, “whether any publisher would issue it at his 
cwn expense.” “If he did,” he remarked, “he’ll sell per- 
haps fifty copies in as many years.” 

The book is profusely illustrated by characteristic 
diawings by Mr. Pennell. There is no rigid correspondence 
between these and the text. Author and artist choose their 
material independently. While Mr. Dutt, for example, is dis- 
coursing on the ancient greatness of Dunwich, Mr. Pennell 
is dotting the pages with charming little sketches of much- 
sketched Walberswick. As usual, Mr. Pennell’s atmo- 
spheric effects are astonishing. There is a picture of boats 
coming into Lowestoft Harbour, which is a wonderful 
example of what can be done with line—or, rather, what 
Mr. Pennell can do with line—to produce differences of 
tone. As usual, too, we find Mr. Pennell frequently per- 
verse. Why should the airy nave of Norwich Cathedral 
look like a murky dungeon, or Erpingham Gate be shorn of 
half its impressiveness as well as all its detail ? Mr. Pen- 
nell is a wayward fellow traveller, for he never seems to be 
in the same mood for two pictures running. But he makes 
up for frequent disappointments by many brilliant moments. 
His sketches more than double the value of an interesting 
velume. 


L. R. F. O. 





NO QUARTER FOR STATE SOCIALISTS. 


A PLAIN EXAMINATION OF SOCIALISM. By Gustave Simonson, 
M.A., M.D. London: Swan Sonnenschein, and Co., Limited. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 2s. 6d. 


THE author plays the part of a plain man who has 
got something to say and is determined to say it, 
regardless of style, even if persons of higher academic 
standing are offended. He thinks that the fallacies of 
Socialism have never been ‘properly exposed by 
economists, because they do not bring sufficient know- 
ledge of the practical workings of the busy world out- 
side quiet college quadrangles. Academism is all 
very well, but he claims that it too often muffles the 
hammer of criticism, which ought to hit the nails of 
economic theory hard and on the head. The result has 
been a certain looseness in the construction of the 
edifice, and the introduction of some soft material not 
permanent in its character. Dr. Simonson takes off 
both coat and waistcoat in his preface, and prepares to 
shovel away the ‘masses of irrelevant erudition” 
which have been accumulated by publicists and _pro- 
fessors, who, he declares, instead of ‘* furnishing 
society with protective arguments against Socialism, 
seem to regard Socialism as the ultimate form of 
society.”..Thereis enough truth in his indictment to make 


one look forward to some useful reading in the 155 pages 
of the book, and, as regards the matter, one is not disap- 
pointed. The author has certainly produced a short, 
plain, clear statement of the case against Socialism, 
without any digressions into merely speculative aspects. 
As such, the book will be of real value to the student, 
and will bring him into touch with that human and 
practical side of the question which text-books and 
lectures, unfortunately, must leave imperfectly touched. 
The writer’s scheme is simply that, whether private 
individuals or the State control production and distribu- 
tion, there will always be certain fixed conditions of 
human existence which no laws can alter, or even 
regulate, but which, nevertheless, will be the principal 
factors in the economic problem. So long as there are 
menand women at all, whether they live under Individual- 
ism or Socialism, there will be inequalities of mind, 
muscle, and morals; some will not be fit for as much 
physical exertion as others; some will be unequal to 
any mental effort beyond the very slightest, whilst a 
number (increasing, he hopes) will excel in the use of 
intellectual rather than bodily faculties. Some will be 
selfish, others will be benevolent, each in many degrees. 
Some will be trustworthy and straightforward, others 
weak and unreliable. No education, no training 
has ever been able to insure against the unfavourable 
alternative in any case, for many painstaking parents 
or teachers have been disheartened to find that every 
effort in that direction has been thwarted, not by any 
outward circumstances, but by the mysterious workings 
of human nature. Then there is an element of risk in 
every economic transaction, for all such dealings are 
mere anticipations, which may be unrealised on account 
of the changeableness of human wants or physical 
phenomena. Bearing this in mind, the man who takes 
the chances—that is, the individual capitalist—must see 
some chance of a probable return to himself or else he 
simply will not trouble to incur the risk. 

_ The author cannot keep his patience with academic 
theory on all these points. Why so many pages and 
volumes to determine what value is? he exclaims. 
Why, the value of a thing is what a mancan get some- 
one else to give him for it! Out of what fund do 
wages come? Why, out of the pocket of the con- 
tractor! The wage-earner, a residual claimant after 
the payment of the dues to land, interest, and superin- 
tendence ! Why, how can you expect me to be polite 
in my reply to such asuggestion? Did the navvies and 
mechanics who built Brooklyn Bridge get bits of the 
bridge as wages? No, the lucky fellows got hard 
money as the work went on every week! They never 
waited for anything until the residual quantity was 
determined. Suppose the poor contractor had asked 
them to do so instead of laying down their cash, as he 
did, without knowing whether he could ever finish the 
bridge at all, or whether it would be paid for when he 
did finish it? The answer should soon convince 
General Walker of the ‘‘ absurdity of the whole web of 
cloth business.’’ Let him apply his residual claimant 
theory to ‘‘ long jobs like the Suez Canal,” where, as in 
all ordinary cases, the employer hopes to reimburse 
himself out of the product of labour, but has to pay 
his wages out of capital to labourers who ‘‘ have more 
sense than to care a row of pins where their wages 
come from so long as they get them.” 

Then let Socialists come to facts. How are they 
going to regulate value? How will they deal with the 
most human, and, therefore, most uncertain, question 
of population? How will they anticipate the qualifi- 
cations for mental or physical work, or the capacity of 
individual morals? Do they think the State can 
take the risks of the individual capitalists of to-day 
without the losses which the latter often suffer? How 


are they going to keep the army of non-productive 
officials, who will be needed to regulate distribution 
and guard against frauds, for ‘wholesale mutual 
watchfulness ” is hardly practicable?) &e.. The 
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author takes ‘‘human nature as it is, and not as we 
should like to see it,” and gives his answers. But 
when one leaves Dr. Simonson’s matter and comes to 
his style, one’s impulse is to say, ‘‘ We hope the first 
edition will soon sell, so that you may re-write parts of 
the book.” In speaking plainly it is not necessary to 
adopt the dialect of the commercial smoke-room. The 
author’s language occasionally reminds one of 
Kipling’s most intoxicated periods. A few examples 
have already been introduced. Whilst many of the 
author’s dashing expressions are effective and enter- 
taining, there is surely no need for such looseness as 
‘the wait would be too indefinitely long,” ‘ what 
right have Socialists for believing . . .” or such 
slang as ‘‘such a theory must be pretty rotten,” ‘‘ the 
trouble with the fancy economists is . . and 
some which have been previously quoted. 


—-_. = 





THE BROUGHTON LETTERS. 


Lorp BROUGHTON DE GyFFoRD, better known as John 
(arm Hobhouse, though neither a statesman nor a man of 
letters of the first rank, was a man of considerable abilities 
and distinguished merit, so that apart from the interest 
which attaches to a life extending over one of the momen- 
tous periods in our national history (1819-1852) and spent 
during the greater part of the time in the service of the 
Crown and peopiz, the once Member for Westminster, 
Minister of State, litterateur, and friend and companion of 
men of eminence in the political and literary world, has an 
undoubted claim to recognition and consideration. Of the 
story of his life, as told by himself in the Recollections of 
a Long Life (printed in five volumes for private use, a 
sixth volume, of which several pages exist in proof, was 
apparently commenced but not finished), an outline was 
given some years ago in the Edinburgh Review. A number 
of papers, memoirs, notes, correspondence, &c., was en- 
trusted by Hobhouse, before his death, to the British 
Museum, with the direction that they were not to be 
opened until 1900. The time during which they were 
to be kept having expired, they are now being 
made public. Taken together with the autobiography to 
which we referred just now, they furnish an interesting and 
tolerably full account of Hobhouse’s life and times, whilst 
they afford a frequent glimpse into the “ inwardness” of 
things, the author having had exceptional sources of infor- 
mation at his command, and often throw an interesting light 
on the character of contemporaries, many of whom were at 
one time or other in correspondence with Hobhouse. We 
pass by the earlier years—a commonplace book of J. C. 
Hobhouse when a boy at Westminster School appears to 
date from 1803—of Hobhouse’s life, for obvious want of 
space. We cannot, however, omit a reference to the resi- 
dence at Cambridge, for it was there that Hobhouse was 
first brought into contact with Byron, and the close friend- 
ship between the two was formed which only grew stronger 
With the passing years and continued, without a break, until 
the poet’s death. The admiration for Byron’s literary 
genius found expression in the Woles and Historical 
Illustrations of Canto IV. of Childe Harold (pub- 
lished 1818; the MSS. of the Notes may be seen 
in the British Museum), one of Hobhouse’s most 
finished literary productions. But he had also a 
strong regard, founded upon an intimate acquaintance ex- 
tending over several years, for Byron’s personal character. 
He had accompanied the poet on his journey through Spain 
and Portugal, and been his guest on more than one occasion, 
the last meeting between the two taking place at Pisa, when 
yron, on parting, said to his friend: “Hobhouse you 








should never have come, or you should never go.” He had 
been, moreover, Byron’s “ best man” at the unfortunate 
marriage of his friend to Miss Milbanke, and was fully 
acquainted with the circumstances which led to their sub- 
sequent estrangement. But the papers in possession of the 
British Museum contain no reference to the deplorable 
incident. The “full and scrupulously accurate account of 
the transaction in question,” to which Hobhouse refers in 
a passage of his “ Memoirs,” which leaves little or no doubt 
as to his private opinion of the matter, is in Lady Dor- 
chester’s hands, to be used if necessary. ‘he references to 
Lyron in the British Museum copy of the Hobhouse letters 
are mostly of a literary nature. Thus, to give just a few 
instances, we have a letter from Hobhouse to an Italian, 
who had been trying to set Byron against his annctator, 
pointing out to him the then un-English mode of his proceed- 
ing (“la derniére chose que fait un Anglais ce serait @’abuser 
un auteur auprés de son ami ; surtout auprés de son ami litie- 
raire”), and a note of the Countess Guiccioli, saying nice 
things to Hobhouse about his friend. At another time Jolin 
Hunt writes from the Examiner office about the success 
of the Cantos of Don Juan (the 12th, 13th, and 14th), and 
their further publication, and J. Murray expresses his readi- 
ness to publish Gambin’s memoranda of Lord Byron, and 
his satisfaction that the Chancellor had granted an injunc- 
tion against certain pirate publishers. ‘Then we have a 
correspondence between ‘Thos. Moore and Hon. D. J. W. 
Kinnaird about The Life of Byron, and more letters of a 
similar kind. 

Hobhouse’s political career, the story of which is told 
in the first seventeen volumes of his correspondence—each 
volume contains between three and four hundred pages—- 
opened in 1819 with his election for Westminster. West- 
minster was in those days regarded as a hotbed of 
Radicalism. It had taken its place in the vanguard of the 
movement for Reform. ‘The “ Whigs,” as a party, had 
been found wanting, and the time had arrived, as an indig- 
nant elector, addressing the constituency on behalf of Mr. 
Hobhouse, pointed out, when “the contempt of the people 
for the corruptions of the House of Commons would compel 
that House to attend to their request for a Radical reform.” 
Hobhouse’s colleague in the representation was Sir l’rancis 

surdett, a highly-gifted man, and charming friend, who con- 
tributes many clever and entertaining letters to the series. 
Another frequent correspondent was Sir Francis Place, the 
ardent reformer and friend of James Milland Bentham. 
Another writer was Joseph Hume, associated with Hob- 
house on the Greek Committee, of which the latter was a 
prominent member. Hobhouse’s opinion of Hume was a 
very low one. “Not only,” he writes, “was his language 
coarse and absurdly inaccurate, but his intellect was obtuse 
to a degree, seldom, if ever, found in a man who had been 
busily employed his whole life in affairs of the utmost im- 
portance.” But the bulk of letters in the earlier voiumes, 
coming from unknown electors—now and then we have an 
interesting memorandum, such as the account of 
the French invasion of Spain, or an account of 
the Duke of Wellington’s duel with Lord Winchilsea 
on political and personal matters are neither particularly 
interesting nor edifying. Some slight amusement, how- 
ever, is afforded occasionally by the writer’s naiveté. In 1832 
Hobhouse was made Secretary of War by Lord Althorpe. 
His tenure of office, although not a long one, was marked 
by the carrying of several useful reforms in his department. 
He resigned on finding himself unable to support the Minis- 
try in its opposition to a bill brought in for the abolition of 
the House and Window Taxes. After a short retirement 
into private life, Hobhouse became Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests. He vacated his post soon after, but on Lord 
Melbourne’s return to power was offered the post of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control or Indian Secretary. He re- 
mained in office from 1835 to 1841, when the Ministry was 
defeated by one vote, in consequence of which he resigned. 
But his official life was not yet at an end. Lord John 
Russell proposed that he should resume his old place, to 
which he consented. From 1846 to 1852, he remained at 
the India Board, fulfilling his duties with the ability and 
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conscientiousness which had been such marked characteris- 
tics of his cfficial life. The last years of his life were spent 
in the “ rest with dignity,” which he had so fully earned. In 
1851 he was created a peer, and in the summer of 1869 his 
honourable life came to a close. 

It is obvious that, although several of the letters possess 
chiefly a personal and social interest (there are some delight- 
ful descriptions of social functions and narratives of traveis 
in the “ Correspondence”), many others, containing political 
gossip and observations on the situation by persons cogni- 
sant of what was going on from personal knowledge and 
observation, command a much wider interest. For the 
period of the Althorpe, and more especially of the second 
Melbourne Administration, was one of the most eventful iu 
English history. It determined and shaped the condition 
of the country and its position, both at home and abroad, 
for a long time to come. Hobhouse, though engrossed in 
the affairs of India and its administration, in which he took 
an energetic part—his first official act was to rescind the 
nomination by Sir Robert Peel of Lord Heytesbury to the 
Governor-Generalship of India—being a member of the 
Cabinet, took part in the Ministerial deliberations and draft- 
ing of the many important measures submitted to the 
country by the Government. Letters and memoranda 
scattered throughout the volume supplement the account 
given in the Recollections of a Long Life. The 
Indian correspondence forms undoubtedly the most im- 
portant part of the collection. In 1838 the political 
horizon abroad was black with threatening clouds. 
Russia was undermining our influence in Central Asia, 
and the situation in Syria was of the most alarming nature. 
The volumes before us contain important State papers by 
Lerd Palmerston on the policy of Russia in Persia and 
Afghanistan, and on the attitude of France in Syria in 1839- 
1840. There is also an interesting note on the position of 
affairs in Central Asia by Thomas Peacock. Others of the 
volumes give the correspondence between Hebhouse and 
George Eden, first Earl of Auckland and Governor-General 
of India, during whose administration the first Afghan anil 
the first Chinese wars were entered upon. ‘The correspon:l- 
ence is continued with Viscount Hardinge and the Marquis 
of Dalhousie. Among the contents of the latter volumes are 
copies of letters from Lord Dalhousie to the Queen and 
observations by the Duke of Wellington on military affairs 
in India. The rest of the Indian correspondence deals with 
the “ chairmen” at the India House, Sir James Weir Hogg, 
Sir James Lawrence Lushington, and others. Thus 
matters grave and gay mingle together in these volumes, 
which with their embarras de richesse are apt to produce 
a bewildering effect upon the reader, until sobered by the 
serious attempt to master their contents. 





MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


Mrs. LyNN Linton: HER Lire, LETTERS, AND OPINIONS. By 
George Somes Layard. London: Methuen and Co. 12s. 6d. 


‘Tue life of a very clever woman, who has mixed in the very 
best society—we mean “ best” in the best sense of the ex- 
pressicn—must ever be of interest, not only to her friends, 
but to posterity. Mrs. Lynn Linton was an exceedingly 
able and agreeable woman, who pcssessed in an eminent 
degree the power—a rare one in the Anglo-Saxon race 
—of attracting people to her, and hence of forming a brilliant 
circle, almost a salon. It seems ungracious to qualify, but 
given the conditions under which we exist it is nearly im- 
possible, if not quite so, to organise a salon in London. 
People must know each other intimately and meet frequently 
for conversation to be generally interesting. When Paris 
was a smaller city, and London did not contain more than 


700,000 inhabitants the salon was possible ; but even in the 
eighteenth century Mdlle. Lespinasse complained that so 
many of her friends lived at such a distance they did not 
always turn up at the right time. Granted, however, the 
restriction under which she lived, Mrs. Lynn Linton’s draw- 
ing-room in Queen Anne’s Mansions came as near being a 
salon as possible, even more so than Lady Freake’s in Crom- 
well-road, which was too fashionable, or Mrs. Peter ‘T'ayloi’s 
at Aubrey House, which was too crowded. You rarely met 
more than three or four people at a time at Mrs. Lynn Lin- 
ton’s, but they were generally all of them worth meeting. 
Her own personality lacked grace, and she was somewhat 
mannish to the end; but her true nature was essentially 
feminine, soft and sympathetic. ‘This quality came cut in 
the gentle and agreeable tone of her voice, and was in sin- 
gular contradiction to her masculine appearance and _ in- 
tellect 

Of Norfolk family—the Lynns of Sparum—she had a 
good deal of the peculiar power which marks the people of 
that interesting county where in bygone times so many 
conflicting races, British, Roman, Saxon, Dane, and 
Norman, dwelt and amalgamated, the Dane, and possibly 
the Roman, predominating in the physical personality of 
the people. How often one meets in the Norfolk villages 
types common enough round Rome, Tivoli and even Nepi ; 
dark-eyed, regular-featured folk with olive skins—descend- 
ants, possibly, of those many Roman soldiers who encamped 
in those large strongholds, the mounds of which still exist. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, who, in her way, was handsome, had a 
good deal that was Southern Italian in her strongly-marked 
features and well-shaped head and face. From 1851 to 
the end of her life, in 1898, she was a central figure in the 
literary society of London. Her opinions were not crtho- 
dox on any single subject: religion, literature, art, or poli- 
tics ; but she was always sincere. 

Towards the end of her life the fore-knowledge that 
the “ dread hour” could not be far off led her to a certain 
expression of anxiety concerning that “ dim future ” which 
she thought after all might possibly exist. ‘To Miss Jean 
Middlemass she wrate in December, 1897, a letter contain- 
ing these remarkable words : 

“T do not think anyone realises more vividly than | 
do the contraction of time, the gradual lessening to nothing- 
ness of that peau de chagrin in which is inscribed our term 
of life, but without dread, without repining, with a little 
regret that the day has come when I shall not see the sky 
and the clouds and the fields and the flowers, and shall 
not hear the song of birds or hear the voice of friends. 
Still, it is the charter on which we have held our life and 
enjoyed our days. I find old age has infinite compensa- 
tions. If we have lost the grand activities and glorious 
personal possessions of youth, we have lost its disturbing 
passions and turbulent unrest. We have peace, and we can 
give so much happiness to others. 1 feel like a cornucopian 
whence I can pour out small good gifts to the poor and the 
greater gifts of sympathy, wise advice, and affection to the 
rich. Yes, old age is lovely too, lovelier than youth was in 
its majesty of daring, its insurgency, its enthusiasms, its sub- 
lime belief and its radical ignorance ! ” 

Possibly never before has there been written in our 
language a more graceful and more healthful letter than 
this, in which an old woman, looking back on a long 
career of conscientious scrupulosity, describes her feeling 
of security should she indeed be called to face God Him- 
self and answer for her conduct. She was not sure that 
such a meeting would ever take place, but she felt that 
like Colonel Newcom she could safely answer the Call with 
the sublime “ Adsum ” of that grand old spirit. 

“People say old people never make friends,” she 
writes in May, 1898, the last May of her life. “It is a pitv 
they don’t. It is the only thing to stave off senility of mind, 
to make new friends, and to keep one’s sympathies alive 
and sharp for all that goes on.” She was a philosopher in 
the truest acceptance of the word, and her letters now 
gathered together by a friendly hand—alas! they are not 
very numerous—will remain a worldly monument to 4 
noble and wise woman. ‘This, her biography, is a good 
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book, not only to read and put aside, but to keep and 
ponder over. It is full of interesting anecdotes of famous 
men and women, and also of the great personality of that 
remarkable writer who started as far back as 1855, in the 
Saturday Review, the “Woman Question.” Surely the 
following remarks, written nearly half a century ago, are as 
true and fresh as if penned but yesterday: “The whole 
thing (the Woman Question) seems to me to be more and 
more a gigantic mistake. The women advocates themselves 
and their male-backers, the disregard of all old-world 
modesties here and the unmanly brutality there ; the feverish 
love of notoriety and excitement in both sexes alike, ought 
tu open the eyes of all sane people to the true character of 
a movement which makes women hard and men hysterical, 
which gives to each sex the vices of the other while destroy- 
ing its own distinctive virtues.” ‘The “ Girl of the Period” 
in a sense made the literary fame and fortune of Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, and a tremendous sensation. It was witty, and it 
was sensible and truthful. For a very long time the author 
of the much-talked-of papers on this subject in the Saturday 
Review kept her identity a secret. It was really a sensible 
crusade this “ healthy-minded and rather virile woman” 
inaugurated against that which most women of her type 
most admire. Even as late as 1893 and 1895 Mrs. Linton 
was at war with the “advancing woman.” In “The One 
‘Too Many,” published in the Zady’s Pictorial, she gives vent 
to her spleen against Girton and its works, a little reck- 
lessly, perhaps, but still with much common sense. Almost 
the last words the writer of this review ever heard her speak 
were, “1 think men ought to be men, and women women. 
They can borrow a good deal from each other. I don’t 
object to seeing a man fond of flowers and of pretty things 
and even of arranging them. I think a dash of femininity 
in aman is good; but I hate a ‘Miss Nancy” A woman 
can swim, and even shoot, without making a fool of herself, 
but assuming a dress which renders her conspicuous is 
detestable.” 


R. D. 





FICTION, 


‘A. WoMAN ALONE: THREE Srories. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
London : Methuen and Co., 1901. 3s. 6d. 


PEOPLE who read few enough novels in a twelvemonth 
to mark general tendencies in the practice of novel- 
writing are beginning to foresee the gradual elimination 
of all but two very simple varieties of English fiction— 
the kind of novel in which the characters are far too 
busy swashbuckling or conspiring to express themselves, 
and the kind in which they are far too busy capping 
quibbles about the riddle of life to affect much interest 
inthe plot. The refined and capable author of Aunt 
Anne has not been absorbed by the school of whole- 
some adventure, and, for so clever a woman, she has 
kept fairly free from the aphoristic taint, though she is 
fashionable enough to talk about ‘‘the gods” like the 
leaders of the aphoristic school of fiction. She 
knows her craft; she has the instinct of selection, 
the sense of movement, the art of structure, and a 
blandly crisp and sympathetic manner covers some 
poverty and monotony in her expression. She always 
deals with things that matter; but it is a pity that a 
conscientious anxiety to be amusing by seeming 
amused, which has afflicted even our best novelists, 
keeps the pitch of Mrs. Clifford’s stories rather too low 
for their significance. 

The first in this new book (the others, indeed, are 
mere episodes) is really tragic ; but though the word 
tragedy occurs several times in her comments, the 
author does not treat the ill-assorted marriage which 
S its subject in the tragic spirit. ‘Settling down” is 
the commonest euphemism for marriage. Richard 


Bowden was always settled ; in his case the taking of 
a wife was simply a temporary disturbance. He mar- 
ried—in one of those impetuous moments to which men 
who enjoy insulation and live sedentary lives are 
peculiarly liable—a beautiful and noble Austrian, full 
of ambition and the love of life, and infected with the 
humanitarian enthusiasms of her uncle, the eccentric 
and eloquent Count Barzhu. _ Incorrigibly secretive, 
indolent, self-absorbed, and self-opinionated, Richard 
soon found out his mistake. They lived a little in the 
country, and then settled in London; Blanche filled 
the house with energetic people and lost no oppor- 
tunity of trying to incite her husband to take a part in 
public life. He was furious, and she was disappointed. 
They soon parted ; he resumed the habits of his bachelor 
days and travelled for four years ‘‘to study and 
observe,” while she, having bought his house with 
her own money, lived there more and more unhappily, 
seeing many people and caring for no one. But she 
loved him, and her pride gave way at last. At last 
she heard he was in England again, and wrote to 
entreat his forgiveness; but it was too late—he was 
dead. 

This is a good story skilfully told, but not quite 
impressively. Our sympathy is nearly evenly dis- 
tributed, not (probably) because Mrs. Clifford wished 
us to sympathise at all with the futile egoist who only 
wanted to be let alone, but rather because, to tell the 
truth, neither Richard Bowden nor Blanche has much 
vitality, and because one gets only the haziest notion of 
what she asks of her husband. Her restlessness or 
strenuousness is really too much ‘‘in the air,” and 
so is Richard’s inactivity. The minor personages are 
generally good, and the intrusion of Mrs. Vyner with 
her troubles at a critical moment is a clever diversion. 

‘‘Marie Zellinger,” which follows, is an animated 
and pleasant little comedy. It is impossible not to 
wish that Mrs. Cameron could have appeared in her 
black satin gown with jet beads all down the front! 
But why does the Austrian girl, speaking English— 
and fairly good English—-always address Langton as 
‘‘ Monsieur”? ‘* Miss Williamson,” the third story, 
is far inferior to the others. 

F. Y. E. 





The Lady of Lynn (London: Chatto and Windus) is a 
very fair example of the late Sir Walter Besant’s work as a 
novelist. It shows his facile, straightforward narrative, 
good conventional characterisation, and skilful contrivance 
of plot. It is the story of Molly Miller, the heiress of King’s 
Lynn, owner of a great merchant fleet and marvellous 
jewels, but blushing unseen at the home of her guardian, a 
rough sea captain. Where the heiress is, there will the 
vultures be gathered together. The device by which a 
group of fashionable people from London desert Bath and 
Tonbridge for Lynn to further the designs of an impecunious 
nobleman to the hand of the heiress is an entertaining 
invention. The period of the novel is the eighteenth 
century, but it is the eighteenth century of conventional 
fiction. There is no attempt at making the book historically 
correct. At the time of which Sir Walter writes, 
Dr. Berney, the father of the author of L£velina, was 
organist at St. Margaret’s, King’s Lynn, and the people 
of the port could not have proved the great con- 
trast to the Londoners that the design of the novel demands 
they should be and its author makes them. Horace 
Walpole, who could not stand the country squires he met 
at Houghton, acknowledges the comparative polish of the 
citizens of Lynn, especially “since I lived among them.” 
He attributed this to their more frequent intercourse with 
the world and the capital, by the help of good roads and 
post-chaises. Sir Walter Besant speaks of them as if they 
had never seen a Londoner. It is unfortunate that he 
describes Lynn with some particularity. Any seaport 
town would have done for his story, which, as a pure 
romance of love and adventure, makes, as they say, capital 
reading for the home circle. 
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There is something of Bjérnson in the work of Selma 
Lagerléf and more of Hans Andersen. From a Swedish 
Homestead (London: Heinemann) is a collection of short 
stories by this interesting writer, effectively translated by 
Miss Jessie Brochner. There is an atmosphere of the 
primitive legend about these tales—even those which deal 
with modern life—a poetical feeling which is evidently 
part of the writer’s inspiration and not merely the 
embroidery of an affected modern. The first tale, which 
describes a man driven to madness by great sorrow follow- 
ing a terrible physical experience, and redeemed by love, is 
marked by great beauty of treatment, and the short religious 
tales are quite worthy of comparison with the fairy stories 
ot the immortal Dane. 


It was not till after we had read The Sea! of Silence, 
by Arthur C. Conder (London: Smith, Elder, and Co.), and 
had been agreeably struck by its freshness and vivacity, 
that we turned to the preface and learnt that its author, a 
young man of twenty-four, had died before its publication. 
Nothing could have forced on us so clearly the merits of the 
book. The sad information came quite as a personal shock. 
The Seal of Silence was so evidently the work of a live man 
whose intimate acquaintance we had just made. Such 
criticism of construction as we should have offered to the 
young novelist would have been by way of encouragement, 
for the promise of the book is remarkable, and even as a 
performance it is one of the most entertaining novels of a 
half-sensational, half-comedy character that we have read 
this year. 


There is one chapter in 7he Early Stars, by Albert 
Kinross (Bristol: Arrowsmith), that almost justifies the 
writing of the book. It is the climax of it, when the true 
character of the early love of the hero of the book expresses 
itself in a scene which, if the events that produce it are 
somewhat falsely contrived, is itself of really dramatic 
intensity. It is vulgarity in a white heat of fear and 
passion. For the rest the book is chiefly vulgarity 
untransformed by emotion. We quote, as an example of 
its style, a passage in the first paragraph which gives the 
motive of the book: “She had always been about him, as 
the calm of clear water, she and hers; and if he never 
looked in her face and read its coldness, if he never 
marked her voice and chilled under it, the fault was his 
own. For she was patent. If the body of her was beau- 





tiful, it lacked rhythm; if her blood could give colour, | 


it withheld warmth ; she spoke in discords, and he heard 
music. Even as a child.” 


Mr. Oliver Madox Huefter’s Ji Arcady and Out(London : 
Brimley Johnson) has not the same interest as the same 
author’s volume of plays, entitled Love's Disguises. The 
plan of the book is to alternate a poetical idyll with a dis- 
enchanting story of modern life. The work is very slight 
and rather precious, but some of it, especially an entertain- 
ing study of a French criminal called “A Professor of 
Romance,” has individuality and an attractive daintiness. 


Black Mary (London: Fisher Unwin) is the story of a 
waif brought up in a Scotch family, who, in spite of treat- 
nent that was not too considerate, grew to love the place and 
4 es with a love that was stronger than any other passion 
of her life. “All down the steath you will hear the 
romantic story of the West Indian heiress who gave all 
her money to the Hepburns, because soine years of her 
youth had been spent at Ardwinnock.” Mr. Allan McAulay, 
who tells the story, has expressed with some success the 
sentiment of local attachinent, and writes pleasingly a tale 
of homely pathos. 


Mr. J. Henry Harris, for whose stories of Cornish life, 
collected in a little volume called Our Cove, we expressed 
some admiration last year, has not exhausted his vein. 
The Luck of Wheal Veor (Truro: Pollard), another collection 
of short stories, shows the same facility for giving little 
vignettes of the superstitious and lovable Cornish folk. The 
little volume deserves the same friendly reception as its 
predecessor. 


The St. Bride’s Library of three-and-sixpenny novels, 
published by Mr. H. S. Drane, contain some volumes of 
light, popular fiction that should not want readers in holiday 
time. One or two volumes of short stories, sometimes 
collected from the magazines (¢.g., The Separation of the 
Beresfords, by Catherine Adams), are among the number. 
An Old Woman's Tragedy, by E. S. Thompson, seems 
to us the best of the batch. Its author appreciates 
the form of the short story, and often sounds a true note of 
pathos. 








ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Owing to the Society’s operations the Statutes made for the 
protection of animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an 
educational and punitive agency. It disseminates in schools, 
and among persons having the care of dumb animals, upwards 
of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, 
and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper 
treatment of domestic animals and the duty and profitableness 
of kindness to them. By its officers, who are engaged in all 
parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of 
offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of 
creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that in no 
small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further par- 
ticulars, showing the persuasive and educational measures or 
punitive proceedings taken by the Society to prevent cruelty to 
animals, should apply to the Secretary or to all beoksellers for 
its monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., 
and ** The Band of Mercy,” price 4d. ; also to the Secretary for 
its annual report, price 1s. for non-members; also for books, 
pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature, published by the Society, 
a catalogue of which may be had gratis ; also for copies of its 
monthly return of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, 
which will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute them 
usefully. Address No. 105, Jermyn-street. 

MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including 
those obtained by the police or by kindred societies) obtained 
during the month ending June 20, 1901, as follows :— 





Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ......... 34! 
Travelling horses and cattle when lame................4. 18 
Beating horses, donkeys, cattle, lion, etc. ............48. 137 
Overloading and overdriving horses and donkeys ... 11 
Starving horses, cattle, etc., by withholding food...... 10 
Conveying horses and cattle improperly ...............45 4 
PRC UR 0 oss snrricesneksetbien 003ssnee0nccensesoosoess 4 
Wild birds, offences during close season........sseeeeeeee 12 
APCEE COMME UO: DONG soso csscinsas cnncassencendsverses: 199 
Infringing Knackers’ Sections of the Acl.........eeeeeeees 2 
“T44 

During tgo1 up to last return.............6.00 3125 

Total for present PORE cccensicscccsrecesesssescee 3869 


* Forty-five offenders were committed to prison (full costs 
paid by the Society), 699 offenders paid pecuniary penalties 
(penalties are not received by the Society). The above return 
is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases 
not requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the 
public. Besides day duty, relays of officers watch all-night 
traffic in the streets of London. Printed suggestions may be 
had on application to the undersigned. 


ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT 
ACTED ON. The names of correspondents are not given 
up when letters are marked ‘ Private.” 

Cheques and Post Orders should be made payable to the 
Secretary, to whom all letters should be addressed. The Society 
is greatly in need of Funds. 

JOHN COLAM. 

105, Jermyn-street, London. Secretary. 

The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the 
nature and extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the 
Society in England and Wales; (2) to show the Society's efforts 
to suppress that cruelty by statutory law; (3) to prompt the 
police and constabulary to apply the Statutes in similar offences j 
and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn 
cruelly-disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not 
permitted to lay information, except as directed by the Secretary 
on written evidence. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 





Invested Funds ... ae ae 


- £40,000,000, 
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WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., B.Ch., F.R.G.S. 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and C., F. S. PEROWNE. 
CRUISES 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT” 
(Tonnage 3,254). 

Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 


SAILING AS FOLLOWS: 

£18 18s. CRUISE FJORDS and NORTH CAPE, 
July 27th. 

£18 18s. CRUISE NORTHERN CAPITALS of 


EUROPE. St. Petersburg, and 
Copenhagen, August 17th. 

£15 15s. CRUISE LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRAL- 
TAR, ALGIERS, NAPLES, and MAR- 
SEILLES, September 14th. 

£12 12s. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE, 
visiting Lucerne, Lugano, and Milan. 

£6 6s. TOURS to GENEVA and to LUCERNE. 

£7 7s, TOURS to CHAMONIX and to GRINDEL- 
WALD, with Extensions to Zermatt, the 
Bernese Oberland. the Engadine, the Tyrol, 
etc. 

TOURS to BERCHTESGADEN for the Bavarian 
Highlands, the Tyrol, and the Salzkammergut. 


CRUISES and TOURS in ICHKLAND. 


Stockholm, 


Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W. 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 
Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—-MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 
The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 


Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 
ROME—Via S. VITALE 7— ROME, 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


** Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr, Darlington 
for a copy of his Handbook.” 

“ Nothing better could be wished for.”—Aritish Weekly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary guides."—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, and the 
Cheddar Valley. 

Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth, 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Penmaenmavr, 
Llanfairfechan. 

Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 





35th Year. 


1s, each. 
The Isle of Wight. 





**A brilliant book.”— Zhe Times. “Particularly good."—Academy. 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
‘* It very emphatically tops them all." —Daily Graphic. 
grd Edition, Revised, 58.3 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON “?=37H2%5 , 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, m.a. 
1s. The Hotels of the World. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 





LANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON: SIMPKIN 
MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


SCHOOLS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Aim.—To Train the Child for Life by an all-round development of mind 
and body. 

CnaARAcTERIstics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 
Thoroughness in Work. Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience. 

No Competition, Marks, or Prizes. 


The School is situated in one of the finest parts of Sussex. Extensive Grounds, 
Swimming Pond, and Cricket Field. 


Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal— 
Miss CLark. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President) : 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for Can- 
didates for the Navy and Army, 

Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford 
Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholar- 
ship, Jesus College, Oxford ; gsth into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sand- 
hurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the Britannia, 18th 
on the Britannia, 13th on the Britannia. London Matriculation (ist Div.), rth 
Assistant Clerkship, R.N., 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. 

NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER i8ru, 
Apply to the Rev, the Head Master, or Secretary, 3a, Sackville-street, W. 





THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 








THEATRE, &c. 


LAST NIGHT OF THE SEASON, 
TO-NIGHT (SATURDAY) at 815. 
CORIOLANUS. 


CORIOLANUS - - HENRY IRVING, 
VOLUMNIA  - + ~ MISS ELLEN TERRY, 


Box Office (Mr. MacKay) open to to to. 
THE CHARTERHOUSE, E.C. 
OLD MORALITY PLAY. 


Second Performance, SATURDAY, JULY 20, at 4.30 o'clock. 
Prices, 5s., 3S., 2s. Tickets can only be had of the Elizabethan 





LYCEUM. 


Stage Society, 90, College Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


A Third and Last Representation will be given on Saturday, 
Juiy 27th. 





| | 3,007 
|= NEWS- 

| BOONS PAPERS 

| and RE- 
“BLESSINGS. | COMMEND 
| THEM. 





| 
| 


| 


| 6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 
|__MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 
ST ATS EO IN SE SS TO ES TE Pa 


BOER WOMEN & CHILDREN 
CLOTHING FUND. 


Money, New Clothes, and Material 
May be sent to Miss E. D. Brapsy, 1g, Linden 
Gardens, Bayswater, W., who will be glad to give 
further information ; 

Second-hand Clothes 
To Mrs. MackaiL, 6, Pembroke Gardens, W. 








Workers can obtain Parcels of Cut-out Garments Free. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Corbet (Rev. R. W., M.A.), Redemption : Certain Features of Experience in the 
Process, 6d. Elliot Stock. 


Komensky (Comenius: John Amos), The Labyrinth of the World and the Para- 


dise of the Heart. Edited and Translated by Count Liitzow, 6s. Swan 
Sonnenschein. 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Dadson (A. J.), Evolution and its Bearing on Religions, 2s. 6d. Swan 
Sonnenschein. 
POLITICS. 


Cockburn (Sir John A., K.C.M.G., M.D.), Australian Federation. 
face by the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. 
Marshall. 


With a Pre- 
Dilke, Bart., M.P., 2s. 6d. Horace 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Wells (Walter J.), Souvenir of Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mus. Doc., M.V.O. A Brief 
Sketch of his Life and Works, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations, 
s.6d George Newnes, Limited. 
Mailer (John), The Life of Richard Cobden, 2 vols., 7s. T. Fisher Unwin. 


HISTORY. 
Cassell’s Illustrated History of the Boer War, 7s. 6d. Cassell. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Meader (Clarence Linton, Ph.D.), The Latin Pronouns Is: Hic: Iste: Ipse. 


A Semasiological Study, 7s.6d. Macmillan. 

Leather-Culley (Mrs. J. D.), On the War Path 
Front, 3s. 6d. John Long. 

Snowe (Lucy), The Paying Guest. A Problem Farce: In two acts. Carpet plays. 
Edited by Lucian Oldershaw. 6d. R. Brimley Johnson. 

Tarpey (W. Kingsley), Crabbed Age and Youth. Carpet plays. Edited by 

Lucian Oldershaw, 6d. R. Brimley Johnson. 

Layard (Nina Frances), A Brief Sketch of the History of Ipswich School, 1477- 
1851, 1s. Ipswich: W. E, Harrison. 

The Visits of Henry VIII , by the Author of ‘* An Englishman's Love Letters,” 
2s.6d. London: At the Sign of the Unicorn. 

Tozer (Rev. H. F., M.A.), An English Commentary on Dante's Divina Com- 
media, 8s. 6d. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Naval Manceuvres, 1901: A Chart of the Manceuvre Field, Showing the Area 
Assigned to each Fleet, 1s. 6d. Edward Stanford. 

Otia Merseiana, The Publication of, The Arts Faculty of University College, 


Liverpool. Vol. II. 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Buckley (Arabella B.). Book I.—‘* Wild Life in Woods and Fields.” 
** By Pond and River.” 4d. each. Cassell. 


REPRINTS. 

Revelations of Divine Love Recorded by Julian, Anchoress at Norwich, Anno. 
Dom. 1373. A version from the manuscript in the British Museum, Edited 
by Grace Warrack, 6s. Methuen. 

The Elektra of Sophokles ; with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices by M. A. 
Bayfield, M.A., 2s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Austin (Alfred), ‘* Victoria the Wise”: Poems written by the present Poet 
Laureate on Queen Victoria and callected in one volume, 6s. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 

Froude (James Anthony), English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century, Lectures 
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